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A NEW ATTITUDE TOWARDS OLD BUILDINGS. 


TTENTION has again been called to our attitude 
towards ancient buildings by an interesting 
paper at the Institute by Mr. W. A. Forsyth, 
in which he proposes that the recommendations 
of the Institute on “ The Conservation of Ancient 

Monuments ” should once more be revised.* We are inclined 
to agree with Mr. Forsyth that “a considerable change of 
thought upon some of the larger principles of the subject ” has 
arisen since these recommendations were last revised, but it 
is just possible that this change may be in a direction which 
neither the recommendations nor his proposed amendments 
appear to take into account. 

We think it will be admitted by all those who are familiar 
with these recommendations that they are chiefly concerned 
with the historical point of view. Should they now be amended 
in aceordance with the general tendency of Mr. Forsyth’s 
suggestions, they will, in our opinion, be almost entirely 
concerned with it. Should they, then, as Mr. Forsyth hopes, 
embody principles impossible to controvert, it will be from the 
antiquary’s point of view, but not, we venture to think, from 
that of the architect. 

From the historical point of view an old building seems 
to be considered simply as an historical document. Its value 
appears to consist in the amount of history it records and in 
the accuracy with which it records it. From the architectural 
point of view a building, whether old or new, is considered first 
and foremost as a mse of art—as the expression of an idea. 
Its value consists in the truth of the idea and in the accuracy 
with which this idea is expressed. 

From the historical point of view “the present views of 
reasonable men with regard to a monument to be protected are 
that all its historical evidence must be first preserved and then 
such of its amenities as do not conflict with its historical 
character,” + 

From the architectural point of view the expression 
of the idea should be first preserved and then such his- 
bre interest as does not conflict with its architectural 
sharacter, 

Both architect and historian may agree generally on 
= Value of preservation, but it is evident that these 
different points _of view may lead to a difference of 
“pinion on certain points, and to a totally different con- 
ception of the spirit in which such preservation should be 
carried out in practice, 
rE ath istorian shows a fine impartiality. It is not for him 
From 1; — Everything is of equal value to him as history. 
hie | vi point of view the destruction of original design is 
dest “* interesting as the design itself; the evidence of this 
on ‘ Just as worthy of preservation as the evidence of 
history Ms. the features of a building that fill the 
satin! a ith delight, as giving evidence, it may be, of some 

‘ ("political tendeney, are too often just those that fill the 
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ume 4 with regret . the loss or mutilation of an organic 








*M torsyth’s sti 
Architects on } cher} aude cee Royal itute of British 
rae ' Re oie! an abstract chy a sed pone ho of the 

we ‘on which followed appeared in our issue for December 19. 


-W. J. Davies—R.L.B.A. Medal Essay. 


Every change that takes place in a building is important to 
the historian, not because it throws light on the theory or 
history of architecture—it may or it may not—but because it 
illuminates other subjects with which the architect has no 
concern. But these other subjects are precisely those in which 
the historian is chiefly concerned, and it is in their interests, 
and not in those of art, that he seeks to preserve and add to the 
history of old buildings. 

But we must remember that a gain to history is usually a 
loss to architecture, and that the varied antiquarian interest so 
many old buildings display has been acquired at the expense of 
their original architectural qualities. An old building preserved 
in its original state, retaining its original arrangement, com- 
position, and unity of conception, might present to the 
modern architect a most valuable example of a true idea finely 
expressed, but it would not present so rich and satisfying 
a feast to the modern historian as would one whose 
real architectural significance and value had been entirely 
obliterated during the process of recording five centuries 
of history. Happy the building that records no history! 
Yet it is not only historians but architects who maintain 
the right of a building to go on recording it, who insist on the 
“ continuance of the historical account.” Indeed, judging from 
recent expositions of the historical standpoint, we might almost 
imagine that old buildings were especially designed as ancient 
monuments, simply created to gratify the historic sense of 
those whose chief interest in buildings is not an artistic one. 
That the historic sense should be gratified no one would 
deny, but it should not be gratified at the expense of archi- 
tecture or at the cost of the architect's original intention. 
Where this original intention still exists a clear issue seems to 
arise between those who would wish to preserve it, even at the 
risk of leaving no evidence of its preservation, and those who 
think that its preservation is of less importance than the 
preservation of evidence of the fact that it has not been 
preserved. 

Granted that the original intention in many medieval 
buildings is so hopelessly destroyed as to confuse the issue, yet 
there are some buildings of this period, and more of a later one, 
in which the original intention is sufficiently obvious and the 
unity of conception sufficiently complete as to make this issue 
perfectly clear. ct 

If we are going to admit the pre that it is 
more important to leave unmistakable evidence of repair 
than to preserve the original design, we must ask our- 
selves to what result the application of this principle will 
lead. 

Its application to St. John’s College, Oxford, may be 
justified by the condition of the building or by other special 
circumstances, but it is clear that by the time the last stone 
moulding has been replaced by tiles it will have led to the 
disappearance of Inigo Jones’s intention. This may not matter 
to the historian, inconsistent though it seems with his attitude ; 
but it does matter to the architect, and it matters very much. 
We recognise the difficulty of the historian, who realises 
that an artist’s ideas have historical value also, but it is 
his dilemma, not ours. 

There may be no danger of this particular procedure being 
applied to other buildings, but, at the same time, there does 
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182 THE BUILDER. 


seem a danger in any possible application of the principle 
to complete designs hitherto untouched by the maker of 


history. 

he architect realises, if the archeologist does not, that a 
design is a carefully-studied composition in which every detail 
has its exact and deliberately determined value, from which 
nothing can be taken away, not even by decay—to which 
nothing can be added, not even by evidence of repair—without 
to that extent altering or diminishing the effect it>was intended 
to produce, so lessening the force of its intellectual and spiritual 
appeal. If something has been taken away the historian is 
not content simply to replace it; he must needs add a 
new and jarring element—the unmistakable evidence of 
the replacement. ‘ : 

It is conceivable that this new element might be added in 
such a way as to be unnoticeable, but this is just what the 
historian will not have. As Mr. Forsyth says, “ The repair must 
be permitted to declare itself,” it “ should be self-expressive,”” 
and “ clearly recorded.” If, in addition to this, “ the principle 
of restoring missing or defaced features is one to be discouraged,” 
if it is “ not wise to countenance the reproduction of sections of 
mouldings with scrupulous accuracy,” and if the material used 
for repair “should not be exactly similar,” it is somewhat 
difficult to see how the evidence of repair can be introduced 
into the masterpieces of such architects as Inigo Jones, 
Wren, Gibbs, or Chambers without seriously —— 
the force of their appeal and their value as architectura 
conceptions. 

If any feature of so complete a building as St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, or so perfectly studied a composition as the Banqueting 
Hall, were destroyed by accident to-morrow, those who respect 
a great artist's conception and attach more value to the idea 
he has expressed in the stones than to the age or even the 
workmanship of the stones themselves would probably 
wish to see this feature reproduced again exactly as it was 
before, even at the risk of falsifying history, shocking senti- 
mentalism, and incurring the odium attaching to the word 
** restoration.” 

Restoration it may be, but restoration may mean many 
things. It may mean an ignorance of, or a wilful and barbarous 
contempt for, the original idea, leading to its misrepresentation, 
mutilation, or destruction. It may mean an honest, but possibly 
misguided, attempt at the conjectural re-creation of a lost or 
partially lost idea. Or it may mean the preservation of an 
existing idea by the renewal of the material in which it is 
expressed, as a living organism is preserved by the continued 
renewal of its tissues. Restoration may mean all these and 
other processes, equally abhorrent to those who mistrust the 
word, but there seems to be a fundamental difference between 
these processes which the Institute recommendations do not 
appear to recognise. 

Neither do they appear to recognise that methods applicable 
to medieval buildings, whose designs may have been altered and 
whose forms may have decayed almost beyond recognition, 
may not necessarily be applicable to buildings of another 
period to which fortune has been more kind. Indeed, they do 
not appear to recognise that such buildings are worthy of 
preservation at all. Seeing that these recommendations were 
drawn up under the influence of the Gothic revival, this perhaps 
is not to be wondered at; and the same fact may account for 
both their bias and their limitations. 

But the architects of the present generation have shifted 
their ground, and now look at architecture from a different 
point of view—the view of the designer, not the dilettante, the 
architect, not the archeologist and stylist. As designers they 
have a special and technical interest in old buildings, distinct 
from that of the historian, which gives them a special attitude 
towards old examples of their art. 

It is this attitude, not that of the historian, which should 
dominate the Institute recommendations and the practice they 
advocate. 

But whatever this attitude may be, and whatever influence 
it may eventually exert on our methods of preservation, it 
seems clear that nothing should be done or be left undone that 
may tend to lessen the value which an example of the expression 
of the ideas of the past may have for those who express the 
ideas of the present, even, if needs be, at the expense 
of history—not that we love history less, but architecture 
more. 

We must not regard ourselves merely as custodians of a 
past we venerate, but as a link in the chain of tradition 
without which future progress is impossible. 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


‘wa MEMORANDUM on the course of study for archi. 

\ tectural students at the British School at Rome 
issued by the authority of the Faculty of Architecture 
contains the syllabus of the three years’ course 

refaced by some — observations and advice to students by 
fessor Reginald Blomfield, R.A., the Chairman of the Faculty. 

Considering the powerful appeal which Rome itself makes 
to the historic sense, and considering that the whole atmosphere 
of the School at Rome has hitherto been principally arch«o. 
logical, there is —: danger that the first few architectural 
students who arrive before the School of Architecture has had 

time to assert its influence may find this atmosphere over. 
powering and be influenced in the direction of archeology. 

While the schools of architecture and of archwology have 
much in common, and should work together with mutua! 
sympathy and understanding, there is yet an essential difference 
in their aims which the student of architecture should always 
bear in mind. The archwologist makes researches and under- 
takes excavations with an eye to the manners and customs of 
the past, with a view to throwing more light on the past history 
of the human race ; the architect with an eye to the increase 
of his own knowledge and skill as an architect, with a view to 
the advancement of architecture as a fine art. 

It is satisfactory, then, to find a note of warning in this 
Memorandum, and to have it definitely stated that the object 
of the Architectural School is to “develop the systematic study 
of architecture in its widest sense ” and to “ train architectural 
students to be really accomplished architects.” 

The syllabus of the studies which have been arranged to 
this end is, no doubt, somewhat in the nature of an experiment, 
and its modification in the light of future experience is presum- 
ably anticipated. Had we an entirely satisfactory system 
of education complete except for a final course for a few picked 
students of exceptional brilliancy, it would have been com- 
paratively easy to arrange this course as the natural sequel to 
all that went before, but it cannot have been so easy to make 
a beginning under present conditions or to arrange a course for 
students whose more or less haphazard education may hav: 
left them deficient in various technical qualifications considered 
essential by the Faculty. This appears to be recognised by the 
Memorandum, as the student is advised to “ devote himself at 
first to the improvement of his technique,” and such technical 
subjects as life drawing and rudimentary modelling are included 
in the subjects to be studied in the School. 

Fears have already been expressed in these columns that the 
students brought up under our present system, or lack of system, 
will not possess sufficient technical training to enable them to 
take full advantage of the opportunity afforded them by this 
School, or to hold their own, technically, with the students of 
the Villa Medicis. It has also been suggested that it might have 
been better if, instead of founding a scholarship to Rome, we 
had devoted our more immediate attention to building up 4 
sounder and more advanced technique, beginning at the 
beginning and gradually leading up to the Prix de Rome, and 
that any funds at our disposal might have been better employed 
in this direction, so ensuring better education for all before 
offering special advantages to the favoured few. But there are 
more ways than one of obtaining any desired results. — It 
remains now for the School at Rome to justify itself by se‘ting 
up a high standard and exercising a beneficent influcnce 
on our educational methods. Much may be done in thls 
direction by the nature and the standard of the qualifications 

demanded from those who compete for the scholarships, by the 
insistence on a high degree of technical accomplishment. he 
regulations governing the award of the scholarships 4p)! 
also to be somewhat in the nature of an experiment, and wil 
doubtless be modified and improved as time goes on to ensu 
that all scholars shall “have passed through a fairly advaiced 
course of training in architecture.”” The more advanced 11s 
is the better, and it should surely cover those points which the 
Faculty considers desirable, such as the history of Rom 
buildings, drawing from the life, and rudimentary modellin.— 
all of which should form part of our general curriculum |". 

A standard of education which permits our most brilliant 
students to go to Rome knowing nothing of rudiment«'y 
modelling is one with which we cannot be content. Indeed, 
we ought not to be content till our Prix de Rome students have 
as good an all-round artistic training and as high a standa''! of 

a technical accomplishment as the Prix de Rome studs 
om aris. 
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NOTES. 


Ir is not always easy to say just where an architect's 
sect and work ends and @ ors begins, though most 
re. people would no doubt be prepared to assert that 
the real essence of the architect s work, that which 
most clearly differentiates him from the cgay dae Pose in = 2 amaanee 
aflecting the design and the construction of ine ne gan 
of an interesting paper on “ Value as Applied to te,” read 
by Mr. Frank W. Hunt at 4 recent meeting of the Surveyors 
Institution, gives the impression that the essential work of the 
surveyor, that which most differentiates him from the 
architect, lics in all questions ate their value when built. 
Living as we do in an age when high specialisation is essential to 
existence. the time may arrive when both architect and surveyor 
may find it necessary to more clearly define their different functions, 
to draw a more am, in soe anh two ers gar Be 
specialise more completely t present in whic 
differentiate them one from another, possibly to the benefit of both. 
It is generally recognised, we think, that the knowledge and skill 
required for the attainment of the highest standard of design demands 
undivided attention. Judging from Mr. Hunt's per, the same 
might be said of the know and skill requir for the highest 
standard of valuation. We gather the impression that it is not 
easy to excel in both, and that it is far more likely that those who 
practise both will excel in neither. The combination of both in one 
practice may meet a necessity of the moment, but the combination 
of both in one individual seems hardly to make sufficient allowance 
for the weakness of human nature. 





Recent research at Edinburgh Castle undertaken by 

Discoveries Mr. W. ‘Tf. Oldrieve, Architect to H.M. Office of 
at Edinburgh Works in Scotland, has resulted in the discovery 
Castle. of the remains of King David's Tower, the existence 
and even the position of which were hitherto unknown. 

Investigation of a store connected with the canteen disclosed masonry 
of an earlier date, and excavations showed traces of the results of a 
bombardment, and revealed the fact that an 
old wall, some 8 ft. thick, still existed to 
a height of some 50 ft. above the surface of 


or friends of his, will send us better work than that which he despises 
we shall be delighted to give our space to illustrating it. Real genius 
is ever modest, and we expect our o dent must be one, for 
he carefully withholds his name. The anticipation that he will allow 
us, t% the interests of architecture, to publish his work overcomes any 
personal feeling we should otherwise have at being so severely 
criticised. We shall hope to acclaim the appearance of a new Inigo 
Jones on the horizon of the twentieth century, and we promise 
him to exclude all poor and plagiaristic work if he will let us illustrate 
his, and we will do this without asking him to pay any fee of any 
kind whatsoever ! 





We have pleasure in stating that at a general 

New Royal assembly of Academicians and Associates of the 

Academician. Royal Academy held on Wednesday Mr. Reginald T. 

Blomfield, A.R.A., was elected a Royal Academician. 

Mr. Blomfield’s election comes as no surprise to his many friends and 

acquaintances, and the announcement will be received with satis- 

faction by all who are familiar with his works as an architect and 

author. His career has been a distinguished one, and he is held in 

ager ages 25 and esteem not only in the ranks of the profession, but 
y the educated public at large. 





Lonpon will be the poorer by the resignation by 

Sir Laurence Sir George Laurence Gomme of the post of Clerk of 

Gomme. the London County Council, which he has held with 

so much distinction since 1900. If, in common with 

all those who in any way appreciate the value of the public services 

he rendered, we greatly regret the termination of his official career, 

our regret is tempered by our conviction that what is lost in one 

direction will be gained in another. One whose favourite recreation 

is said to be change of work, and whose interest in London is so 

many-sided and so profound, may be expected to find congenial 

opportunities for still serving the city he loves so well. Every 

citizen of Greater London will wish him the best of health and good 
fortune in the career that still lies before him. 





the rock. This suggested that King David’s 
Tower had not been destroyed after the 
capitulation of the Castle to an English force 
in the sixteenth century, as had hitherto 
been supposed, but that this tower had been 
built over and hidden by the late sixteenth- 
century work of Regent Morton's Half-Moon 
Battery. In the tower was also found a well 
some 110 ft. deep, which is supposed to have 
been the principal water supply of the Castle 
when used as a fortress in medieval days. 
It was pumped dry and thoroughly explored. 
Numerous objects were found, both in well 
and — but nothing of any special interest 
or vaiue, 





In connection with the owner- 

Ownership ship of preliminary sketches 
of Models. oe | other things made, like 
architects’ drawings, merely 

as @ means to an end, a case heard on 
the 5th inst. at the City of London Court 
has some interest. According to the ( tty 
Press, the plaintiff made a brass model of 
“John Bull and His Dog” as a mascot for 
the front of the defendant's motor-car. The 
defendant refused to pay the account unless 
the preliminary wax tm & was handed over 
to him. It was stated that it was not 
custom iry for modellers to hand over their 
wax models, and Judge Atherley-Jones, in 
‘inding for the plaintiff, with costs, remarked 
that he had never known eminent sculptors 
to part with their models. This is a common- 
Sense ‘ecision, and it is to be hoped that 








higher Courts will soon express a similar 
view ‘o the right of the client to demand 
the dr.wings whieh, in architecture, occupy 
a ‘on analogous to that of the m 

t ise, 

- We — received the follow- 
2ueryand ing from a corresponden 
aReply. who has, oddly poerea 
. fo to sign his com- 

munic.tion:—“* Why does the Builder so 
react sly puff. - and continually 
pul'h their rather poor and lar’ 


d “7's? Why not be @ little less obvious in 
ns sort of touting, or, if there is a rate for this 
ort ./ advertising, notify it in the publisher's 
Cohn ne We wish our t to 
know thet we, like most in all 
walks of life, do our best, and if he 








The New Art Gallery, Montreal. 
Messrs. Edward & W. 8. Maxwell, Architocts. 


(From Construction, Toronto.) 
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Staircase of Honour: New Art Gallery, Montreal. 
Messrs. Edward & W. 8S. Maxwell, Architects. 
(From Construction, Toronto.) 


THE NEW ART GALLERY, 
MONTREAL. 


Tars building was the outcome of a limited 
competition assessed by the late Mr. Edmund M. 
Wheelwright, who was connected with the new 
Boston Museum of Fine Art and who advised 
the Committee. The result of the competition 
was the selection of the design of Messrs. 
Edward & W. S. Maxwell, and the accom- 
modation provided includes galleries for the 
exhibition of painting, sculpture, and objects 
of art, a library, a school of art, and the neces- 
sary administration offices. 

Two-thirds of the whole scheme are now 
executed, the remainder forming an addition, 
which can be subsequently made without 
disturbing the existing buildings. 

The exterior is classic in treatment, and is a 
good example of the excellent work which is now 
being executed in Canada as well as in the 
United States. The building is carried out in 
white marble from the Dorset quarries in 
Vermont, and it is interesting te note that the 
marble columns are the largest .monoliths 
quarried in this material in America, slightly 
exceeding 3] ft. in height ; the proportion and 
spacing of the windows are based on a set of 
experiments made in Boston; the walls of 
the entrance hall are carried out in Botticino 
marble from Italy; the upper part of the stair- 
case hall is built of Pavanzzo marble, the 
columns having bronze capitals and bases. 


| ee es 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS : 


WORKS OF THE LATE SIR ALFRED 
EAST. 


Tue examples of the late Sir Alfred: East's 
work gathered together at the Leicester 
Galleries hardly do him justice. He was at 
his best when working on a large scale, and 
often in his smaller canvases lost that fine 
sense of design which was one of his greatest 
assets as a painter. Since, however, most of 
his large pictures are scattered about in various 
public galleries, many of them on the Continent, 
it was probably not ible to secure them 
for this exhibition. Instead we have a very 
fine collection of his etched work, fifty-six of 
his water-colours, and thirty-nine oil paintings. 
The etchings really give the clearest indication 
of where this artist’s —— lay. They 
show how well he unde not only the 
decorative value of natural objects, more 
a of trees, but also their organic struc- 
ture and meaning, A tree to him possessed 
definite individuality, and he always succeeded 
in representing it as a decorative unit in his 
designs without sacrificing its “ treeness ” and 
character. This in itself was no small achieve- 
ment. In an interesting preface to the cata- 
logue, contributed b M. Edmund Gosse, we 
learn that “ he would treat a particular tree 
as @ living model, and sketch it from the front, 


from the back, from either side, until there was 
no fact about its physical conformation which 
was not clearly known to him.” All this is 
very clearly seen in his etchings, as is also his 
love for the more dramatic and striking effects 
of nature which he rendered with extraordinary 
force and power—occasionally, it must be 
admitted, with a lack of restraint bordering on 
the melodramatic. 

Water-colour as a medium does not seem to 
have been very congenial to him, if we ma 
judge from the specimens at present exhibited, 
which? lack almost entirely the decision and 
strength of his work in oil. They have the 
appearance of being done rather for change 
and relaxation than as serious work. No. 8, 
for example, Algeciras, is obviously the result 
of an hour’s amusement on the lines of some 
of Turner's more exotic water-colours. But 
the oil paintings, though, as we have suggested 
above, not representing his finest work in that 
medium, yet give a very clear idea of the high 
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position he occupied in contempo landse 
painting. os indicate how Eietousls k 
took his work, how completely he had ma tere 
the technique necessary for complete expression 
and how flexible an instrument oil painting 
became in his. hands. Compare the timid 
careful handling of No, 74, a very early work 
with the certainty and freedom of brushwork 
displayed in the treatment of the great sunlit 
tree in No. 72. Yet the latter, in spite of its 
apparent carelessness, is truer and more ex. 
pressive than anything in the earlier picture, 

Sir Alfred East, like all other men who have 
done considerable work in the arts, was 4 
student all his life, and to that fact he owed bis 
European reputation. 


MODERN SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS. 


We hardly knew what attitude to adopt 
when visiting the exhibition of the Modern 
Society of Portrait Painters, which opened at 
the Royal Institute Galleries on February 7, 
On the one hand we thought some of the 
pictures were, unintentionally, rather funny, 
and on the other we know that nearly all were 
rather bad, and some very bad indeed. In 
the end we came to the conclusion that 
there was only one word to describe them— 
“ Swank,” 

This expressive slang term defies definition. 
It implies “ showing off,” a certain meretricious 
rilliancy, brazen self-confidence, and so on; 
but none of these phrases quite gives its exact 
shade of meaning. However, it is possible 
some of our readers are familiar with the 
term, and the rest will understand at once by 
visiting the show. Let them look, for instance, 
at the impudent facility with which No. 24 is 
painted. The artist evidently not the 
slightest doubt of his ability to express every- 
thing he wants to convey to the spectator in 
a few sweeping strokes of a large brush 
dripping with oily paint. He succeeds, and his 
success is typical of the whole exhibition. 
Nowhere, or almost nowhere, is there an attempt 
to get below the surface; even in the most 
literal sense. Not half a dozen of the exhibitors 
have realised that there is a bone in every 
head. It is really not very flattering to 
client to make his cranium look as soft as 4 
cushion, and his features appear to be lightly 
attached to his face instead of forming an 
integral part of it. But the public encourage 
this sort of thing, which is the sole reason why 
we have felt impelled to raise our voice m 
protest. 





Main Entrance Hall: New Art Gallery, Montreal. 
Messrs. Edward & W. 8, Maxwell, Architects. 
(From Construction, Toronto.) 
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Tue usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of Brité hitects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, the Presiden 
(Mr. R. Blomfield, R.A.) in the chair, 


The Gold Medal. 

The President said that, with reference to the 
Roval Gold Medal for the current year, he had 
to announce that the Council proposed to 
submit to his Majesty the King the name of 
Monsieur Jean Louis Pascal, Member of the 


Institute of France, as ig ngs i nt of the 
honour in recognition © 3 distinguinhed 
work as an architect. The election would take 


place on March 9. 
President's Address to Students. 

The President then delivered an address to 
students 

As we are enabled to give the whole of the 
President's Address, the R.1.B.A. regulations 
as to abstracts not applying in this case, we 
are very pleased to do so, as what Mr. Blomfield 
says is always of interest to architects. 

The President said :— 

“T have again the pleasant task of addressing 
you students on your work ; and after the some- 
what strenuous times through which we archi- 
tects have been lately it is a relief to 
return to our art itself, and to think of what, 
after all, is the end and object of all our 
endeavours—even of those differences which 
[ hope soon to see happily settled—namely, the 
improvement of that architecture for the 
furtherance of which this Institute exists. 
We have, I am glad to say, some able designs 
sent in this year, and some very re le 
drawings. I note with regret that the study 
of old work appears to attract our students 
less than it used to, but Mr. Cave will follow 
me with a critique on the work in this year’s 
competition, and I invite your very careful 
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attention to what he has to say. I have onl 
one warning to give you, on a point on whic 
I think will more Hedy vad and that 
is the fate of relying on draughtsmanship 
rather than on solid design. Mere draughts- 
manship is fascinating in itself— 


designs into brilliant drawings. Recollect that 
the brilliancy of your drawings has no sort 
of bearing on the quality of the building, the 
creation of which is the raison détre of all your 
drawings and i 

But, now that I have fired off this warning, 
let me add that I find here solid design as well, 
and that I am sanguine as to the future of 
architecture in this country, if only our students 
will continue to approach it as an art and 
devote to the mastery of its technique an 
application not less keen and persistent than 
that which is i as indispensable in 
the pursuit of the sister arts. 

Architects must be getting pretty well case- 
hardened by now to unfavourable criticisms on 
their art. Modern architecture has recently 
been arraigned in a well-known daily paper, 
and quite a pretty storm in a teacup been 
the result. First, we were told that our only 
hope of salvation was to leave everything to 
the workman, in what our critic supposed 
to be the manner of medieval building. Dis- 
1 from that position, he shifted his ground 
and ex in most eloquent terms his 
admiration for Greek Classic, even going so 
far as to annex methods of thought and expres- 
sion in regard to it that have for years been 
almost commonplaces among serious architects. 
But, again, so there should be no mistake 
as to the worthlessness of the modern architect, 
he treats the Classic architecture of Rome 
and the Renaissance with the utmost contumely, 
not excepting the architecture of France and 
England; tells us that it was incapable of 
expressing emotion or any of the deeper feelings 
of the soul ; and, regardless of the history of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, asserts 
that this Neo-Classic never had, and never 
could, win for itself national recognition 
and assent. No place of repentance was left 
for the architect, though he sought it care- 
fully and with tears. Replies were made to this 
attack by architects, but, except in the case 
of one brilliant writer who is not an architect, 
our critic has ignored these replies, and fulmi- 
nates on the barrenness of modern art in 
general and the futile practice of the modern 
architect in particular. I do not think, gentle- 
men, that this little controversy has made 
any difference in the position. The points that 
our critic made are points that have been made 
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before in the interminab’e controversies that 
have razed since the break-up of the Classical 
tradition ; and the references in his last reply 
to “ Art and Life” are but echoes of the early 
days of the arts and crafts movement, when 
a serious effort was made by Morris, Cobden 
Sanderson, and those of us who were associated 
with those men, to put into terms the relations 
of art and life, to show that, if art was to mean 
anything, there must be more behind it than 
a fashion and a trick. Indeed the very term 
“ Art and Life” was part of the title of a 
volume of essays issued by members of the 
“ Arts and Crafts Society’ in 1897. It is a 
good thing to clear the air now and then and 
get these things off one’s chest, and we are 
grateful to our critic for having given us the 
opportunity of dragging some mischievous 
fallacies out into the open. Otherwise, things 
are where they were befoxe; and there is no 
necessity for the aspiring young architect to 
burn his books and break his T-square, or 
to start in to spoil good building material by 
his unskilful efforts, merely because he does 
not happen to live in the days of Villard de 
Honnecourt, or to abjure the building art 
altogether because he happens to live in the 
twentieth century and not in the age of Pericles. 
There is an excellent and simple text for artists 
as for other worki men: ‘“ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth te do it with all thy 
~— and, I may add, decline to be entangled 
in literary cobwebs, however beautifully spun. 
The wise man does not quarrel with his environ- 
ment; he tries to make the best of it. 

The foundations on which our methods are 
based are not quite so shaky, so purely 
arbitrary, as our critic would have his readers 
believe. Apart from external tradition, apart 
from the legacy of the architecture of the past 
in actual buildings, in every artist there has 
to be taken into account his own individuality, 
his temperament, his habit of mind, a certain 
quality which appears in every expression of 
his life. That temperamental basis is itself 

ly the result of heredity ; it may contain 
within itself the germs of long-buried instincts, 
only waiting for the spark of opportunity to 
kindle into vigorous life. A famous French 
surgeon and man of science, who died last 
year, pointed out, among the last of his uttei- 
ances, that our thought and our discoveries are 
often only “ the résumé of observations of the 
past, not only of the past from which we 
directly derive our instruction, but of a past 
of which we have no conscious knowledge.” 
Are we to turn our back on this? Are we to 
repudiate all that makes us what we are— 
that which we have in ourselves, and that 
what we have acquired by education—naturam 
jurca —, tamen wusque recurret. The 
genuine tic will remain a Romantic, 
the born Classic cannot escape his instincts, 
his longing for simplicity of statement, for 
order, balance, and proportion, for the ascetic 
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austerity of the highest art. Those who have 
studied the deviopment of modern architecture 
i and pathy 


opinion 
varyi minds. Men have come 
ome 8 same standpoint without 


and that is daily gathering force and giving 
~~ to the are ture of this a 
recollect my own beginnings, if you wi 
pardon my referri om. When T tegen 
the study of architecture I was introduced 
to a somewhat arid a of a 
proved inadequate and meagre fare. man- 
esque, which seemed for a time an alternative, 
proved to be incompatible with the conditions 
of modern practice, with those vertical and 
horizontal lines which are, in fact, as Mr. 
MacColl has pointed out, the problem of the 
modern designer. As one got some sort of an 
idea of the structural and ibilities 
of these and other methods it was in on 
one that the column and lintel of Greece and 
the arch of Rome were the real materials out 
of which an architecture could be formed that 
would respond to modern conditions, and then 
the whole of one’s reading at school and college 
and elsewhere came in to clinch the in. 
My experience is probably that of many of my 
colleagues. Not consciously and deliberately, 
but by the steady logic of facts acting on their 
individual temperaments, they have arrived 
each at their own idiom, which they neither 
would nor could change any more than the 
language that they use. 

The results are imperfect, but one step I 
believe we have made to the attainment of 

enuine architecture, and that is, we have 
sear to think in terms of architecture— 
we no longer take up a style like a new coat. 
Personally, I hold that behind every national 
architecture lie causes deeper than climate, or 
even material, social, and economic conditions, 
and they are what I have ventured to call 
elsewhere the root instincts of the race, instincts 
which assert themselves not in one style only 
or in another, but in all the verng methods of 
expression that succeed each other in a nation’s 
history. We call them vaguely tradition, 
perhaps inaccurately so, because tradition only 
refers to the handing on from one generation 
to another. My view is that tradition itself is 
only a symptom and evidence of deep-seated 
underlying instincts which will assert themselves 
from time to time so long as the race is vital, 
and which can only fail to do so when the life 
of a race is dead. 

This is why the lamentations on the decrepi- 
tude of architecture and bleatings on the spread 
of materialism leave me cold. The race is still 
as vital as ever. Year after year gallant deeds 
are done in places far remote from our humdrum 
London. I believe there are as good fish in 
the sea as ever came out of it, but we can’t 
expect them to appear on the surface all at once. 
I think that you, gentlemen, who are beginning 
your careers, may possess your souls in patience, 
and can pursue your art without the paralysing 
suspicion that, after all, it is no ot ig It will 
be all the good in the world if you address your- 
selves to your labours in the spirit of the true 
artist, sparing no pains to equip yourselves at 
every point, to really master your technique. 
And as to styles, don't worry about them. 
Each man who has anything to say must have 
a style—that is, a peculiar manner of his own. 
All I ask you to do is to study deeply and 
widely before you pronounce definitely and 
dogmatically for any one method rather than 
another. Make quite sure that you really 
understand it, that it is not merely a court suit 
to be taken on and off, but a part of your 
intellectual and emotional life. 

I have had the honour of addressing you, 
students, before in this room on the course 
of your studies, and you, my colleagues, on 
the position and probable tendencies of modern 
architecture, and my remarks have of 
necessity been of a practical character. 
The practice of a modern architect is so 
complex that there are many branches 
of it which have littl to do with archi- 
teeturey byt . demand practical business 
aptitude and high integrity. I am glad to 
say our callin never lacked such men— 
men that hold a high and honourable place 
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in our esteem. But to-night I am not dwelling 
on this aspect of our work. I am thinking 
of architecture as a fine art. oe 
are ente on a great calling. You desire to 
enrol scahivas “x the taaie of tetas thon 
who time immemorial have practised 
our splendid art. 

Now there are two conditions of success 
or failure, and by success I do not mean the 
building up of a plethoric practice—I mean the 
development of the artist himself, that évépyea 
or self-realisation which is the aim of every true 
artist. The conditions are—natural aptitude for 
the art, and enthusiasm and faith in your art. 
It should be recognised far more clearly than 
it is in modern life that an artist is ipso facto 
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@ rare and exceptional being, and his work a 
fruit that does not grow on every tree. Other 
men may be able in commerce, more skilful 
in administration, more efficient in action. 
They will find themselves and their work. 
But here and there is found one with excep- 
tional imagination, observation, skill of eye and 
hand, who sees in the common aspects of things, 
in form, in colour, deeper meaning than is 
revealed to others; who, if he is a painter, 
finds in what to an ordinary man is a pleasant 
landscape new possibilities of colour and form ; 
or, if he is an architect, catches in the plan and 
purpose of a building possibilities of rhythm 
and proportion, of mass and composition, that 
would never occur to minds of narrower range 
not trained to search for these qualities, or to 
endeavour to we them in the visible forms 
of building. Special qualities and endowments 
are necessary if a man is to become a 

architect which are not n in the case, 
say, of what is quacitlly: oiled business, [I 
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do not want to discourage you by putting 
an impossible standard ; all 7 ‘han is ‘he 
there should be, to start with, some such 
aptitude as I have sketched, in order tha: your 
labours may not be in vain, and result in’ dis, 
illusionment when it is too late to turn back 
That you students, winners of prizes and other 
too, possess this — I am convinced by 
the work of yours that I have seen. : 

The second condition that I gave you is 
enthusiasm and faith in your art. Now | 
do not want to pitch the note too high W, 
all of us take u Le art with the idea of making 
our livelihood by it, and our ideals have to be 
subordinated to the stern realities of life. The 
point I wish to make to you is that this, though 
of necessity a dominant motive, should not 
be the only one. The true artist, the true 
scholar, the true sportsman have this in common 
—that they pursue their aims not for ulterior 
objects, nor for the profits that may accrue, 
not even for the reputation they may gain, 
but for love of the thing itself. The artist who 
studied his modelling with the implacable 
passion of Zola’s t y, the scholar who stated 
— joy that wgh Sony a rare Greek tense 
“lying snug in Polybius,” the sportsman who 
takes his p fe for the thrill of antion at its 
tensest pitch, do these things for the joy of 
doing them. And this is the spirit with which, 
through good report and evil report, you 
students must keep in touch if your work is to 
live, if it is to be the sincere and genuine expres- 
sion of yourselves, if the tares are not to spring 
up and choke the seed that fell, upon good 
ground in the far-distant past. ‘ 

My address is getting dangerously near to a 
sermon. I expect I am not the first occupant 
of this chair who, as he nears the end of his 
term, has been anxious to give his message to 
the younger generation. Yet I have a feeling 
that opinion nowadays is too fluid, that it moves 
too fast, and that when the air is highly charged, 
as it seems to be now, the danger of running 
after some new thing may increase at an alarm. 
ing ratio. I have endeavoured to reassure you 
as to what I hold to be an entirely false alarm, 
but that does not mean that there are no 
dangers in your path. There are, but they are 
the old ones of the broad and easy road. My 
text is the familiar one, adopted by the winner 
of our prize essay to-night, “ Per ardua ad 
astra,” and I should not offer it you had I not 
confidence in your enthusiasm, if I was not 
convinced that I am only putting into terms 
what is in the hearts of all of you. The future 
rests with you, not with us, your seniors; 
it is for you to show yourselves worthy of the 
trust we place in you.’ 


Presentation of Prizes. 


The President said that before presenting 
the prizes he would like to say that, although, 
of course, their conzratulations were due to the 
prize-winners in the competitions, yet the 
schools also at which these students had studied 
should also come in for some measure of con- 

atulation, because, although the ,winner was 

imself the principal contributor, yet he un- 
doubtedly owed something to the care and 
attention of those who had been responsible for 
his training, therefore he proposed to introduce 
a little innovation that night and rea‘ the 
names of the prize-winners and the schools 
at which they had been trained. 

The list of prize-winners were ower in 
the Builder of January 30, and the President 
gave the schools as follows :— 

Mr. C. A. Farey—Royal Academy Schools. 

Mr. H. C. Bradshaw—Architectural School 
of the University of Liverpool. 

Mr. Trenwith Wills—Royal Academy Schools 
and previously at Architectural School of 
the ray | of Liverpool. 

Mr. A. G. Shoosmith—Royal 
Schools. 

Mr. W. W. Friskin—Glasgow Schou! of 
Architecture. ; 

Mr. W. Paterson—Edinburgh College of Art. 

Mr. P. D. Bennett—Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art. 

Continuing, the President said it wou'd be 
seen that the prizes had been pretty wel! ('stt!- 
buted over the country, and it was a leg'' mate 


Academy 


matter for congratulation, both to them °" 1 to 
the Royal Academy, that the Royal Acw!emy 
Schools had pomeos off the premier honours 
that year. ‘It reflected credit on the very 


devoted master of the Architectural * how 
Mr. C. de Gruchy, and in a lesser degree (“0" 
he spoke with diffidence because he was 0" 
of them) on the Visitors. 
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of the 

Walter Vave then read &@ review 

an and drawings submitted for the prizes 
dentships- 

- stu ‘ ss : said—"* I cannot help 

two tendencies w 1 

ground amongst © First, 

there appeats to be ° Pin 

the study of old work, and neglect 

traditional forms of design. hi 

e of what has bef 


means ignorance 

moamiy succeseftl nality to be successful 

is rarely whe achieved by a careful study of the 
\ tudent it is the only right method 


st, and for as 
vant. Measure and draw the fine work 
po ancestors, and x0, the tradition will, be 
ied on anc upwards, a your buildi 
wll rest on sure foundations. Secondly, do not 
be carried away by mere draughtsmanship, 
which is not esign. It is no doubt v 
fascinating ; but look at the walls of the Archi- 
tectural-room at the Royal Academy, and you 
will see that they have lately become a mere 
water-colour show, and that the more solid 
architectural design is being neglected. 


Mr. Cave then proceeded to review the 
designs at length. 
Sir Thomas Brock, R.A, : 
the President 


proposed a vote of thanks to ] 
and Mr. Cave, and said that the President had 
referred to the criticism which had aug A 
been levelled at modern architecture. e 
th their feeli what 
sculptor would not ? A great of the 
sculptor’s art was like that of the architect, for 
it was of a public character, and nearly —_ 
| a og Fy Seem Budgets. 
criticism as one of Mr. 's 
He thought that artists, and especially archi- 


could sympathise wi 


tects and sculptors, were, next to politicians, 
subject to a greater amount of public criticism 
than any other body of men, but they could 


draw some consolation from the know that 
no two critics ever thought alike, and conse- 
quently, having regard to the eagonns | of 
their opinions, too much importance n not 
be attached to any i one of them. 
Personally, he always felt that if a man was to 
excel in any of the arts his severest critic must 
be himself. It was perhaps not for him, who 
had been out in the snow for so many years, 
to say what he was going to say, but could 
not refrain from expressing the opinion that 
the advice of the veteran, whatever the giver 
may have achieved in life, should, from the 
fact that it was based on a wide experience, 
always be carefully weighed by younger men. 
And therefore how much more _reverently 
should such counsel be considered when it came 
from one who, like the President, had a wide 
experience and had succeeded in attaining the 
highest eminence in his profession. He ved 
that architecture was bound to flourish in that 
country, in spite of all the adverse criticism 
which might be levelled against it, so long as it 
numbered amongst its leading e ts men 
who were moved by @ true artistic spirit and 
who were always pre to do hat 

could for the art and to speak in its 

with real conviction and courage. 


Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., 

seconded the motion, and endorsed the remarks 
of Sir Thomas Brock as to the excellence of 
the advice given by the President. Students 
should not take too seriously the criticism 
expressed by mere theorists. There was a 
school of literary men at the present day who 
par having anything but a salu indboence 
on the arts, particularly amongst younger 
men. It was a satisfeotion to the members 
of the Academy, present that the students of 


their s hool had ained some of the highest 
awards, and, although the President had 
marestly disslaimed it, he was sure that he 
and his colleagues were to responsible 
for th: se Successes. mprsee: 

lhe motion having been carried, 
The President 
replied on behalf of Mr. Ca himeelf, 
and thanked the Rome Brageni.. 2 Royal 
Academy who were present for helping them 


on su h occasions, as it showed that they were 
in full sympathy with what the Institute did 
to improve the architecture of 


Of course 
sculpture 


Was « time when a man did not build his hut 
and try to carve on it, and not after came 
the painter to do his share. MT esnctore the 
alliance between the atts was a 
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affair, but in the course of history, and 


oon modern history, things got some- 
out of joint. The alliance and sympathy 
was always felt between the architects and 
sculptors because it went as a matter of 
course. They had a building and there were 
salient points to decorate, and they got the 
sculptor to do this. But in recent times things 
had drifted apart, and the public had lost sight 
the great possibilities of the decorative art 
the painter ; the work which had been done 
the decorative painter in the past appeared 
have been forgotten. A recent example was 
@ little house in Dean-street, Soho, where 
there was some charming decoration by an 
— at the early part of the 

century. They would always want 


the painting art of this country in the question 
of fine decorative work done by men who knew 
all there was to be known about the figure and 
about painting. 

It was announced that the next ning 
will be held on February 23, when Mr. P 
Waterhouse will read a paper on “ London 
Railway Stations.” 


—o---o———— 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES 


ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr..E. 8. Prior gave his two concluding 
lectures on Monday and Friday last week. 
Dealing with the development of the column 
from the monolith of classic times to the built- 
up ae of the Gothic period, this evolution 
of the column was conditioned by the steadily 
increasing —— of the nave, whereas 
the arch was developed especially in connection 
with the crossing and lantern tower, and the 
perecel gee constructive unit, the apse, pro- 

coincidently with the growth of the 
complexity of the ritual requirements of the 
east end. 

The development of the shafts formed the 
chief difference from Roman work. The 
difficulties of building a wall on a row of columns 

ve the necessary spur to invention, and the 

turer emphasised the fact that, tho h the 
medisval builders may have wanted to do the 
same things as the Romans, they were unable to 
do so because they lacked the necessary engi- 
neering skill and appliances, and because they 
had no big stones. Imperial Rome had the 
power and the means to quarry huge masses 
of stone and to transport them for great 
distances. But in medieval times this became 
impossible, the necessary co-ordination having 
vanished in the welter that followed the break-up 
of the Western Empire. And as a_ result 
builders had to content themselves with small 
stones, fitted together with great ingenuity. 
Walls had to be built thicker and piers heavier. 
In arch building the necessity of using small 
stones proved to be a most fertile source of 
the variation of style, since it led directly to the 
device of recessing the arch, where a single 
ring of stones built on light centring can be 
used as @ centring for a second compound arch 
and soon. The next step of working mouldings 
on the — of the stones was obvious, and so 
this purely practical necessity of using small 
stones led to one of the most characteristic 
beauties of Gothic architecture. 

The lecturer then showed how the difficulty 
of adjusting the height of the diagonal arches 
i led to many contrivances, the most 
important of which was the type of vaulting 
known as sexpartite. The pier was no longer 
a prop for the lintel, and the classic expression 

ly vanished. The Gothic pier 
© how the whole superstructure should 
be formed. 

Mr. Prior then showed in a series of photo- 

phs how the lantern over the crossing 
Sovcleped into the spire, whose completest 
expression was to be seen at Salisbury, and how 
the bell-tower, originally built separately from 


the church, became b also a spire, and 
See eae women Gowen « Gothic cathedrals, 
After the year 1270, roughly speaking, 


and ht a definite c 
sould be detected in the spirit which animated 
S Deore hang, to fae down 
been to get lightness with st _ 
the age as far as possible. But 


suddenly w slack for 200 
lecturer } scan 
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was an evolution of construction. When con- 
struction reached its limits Gothic building 
became almost cellular. Its walls reverted 
to the condition of Roman concrete, and, 
curiously enough, the column and the flat arch 
came in again. The Renaissance was not as 
Ruskin termed it, “ a foul torrent,” but a return 
to a bigger sense of architecture. 


»™ 
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THE CARPENTERS’ HALL 


LECTURES : 


“THE ORIGIN OF FORM IN THE 
BUILDING CRAFTS.” 


Tur fifth of the present course of lectures 
on “Arts Connected with Building’’ was 
delivered on the 4th inst. at Carpenters’ Hall, 
London-wall, by Mr. W. H. Ansell, A.R.1.B.A. 
The lectarer, whose subject was: “ The Origin 
of Form in the Building Crafts,’ said :— 

“The title of my lecture may have led you 
to expect an archwological treatise on the early 
building attempts of primitive man You may 
be anticipating that I shall take you to the 
goat-hair tent of the Egyptian nomad of 
5000 B.c., and point out to you how his 
wooden tent-pole suggested the shape which was 
afterwards given to the inverted bell capitals 
of the great pillars of Karnak, how the columns 
of maize stalks, bound together and mud- 
plastered, impressed their form on the stone- 
work of later centuries, how the nodding leafy 
heads of the ms which were used in the 
interlaced walls became in time the hollow 
overhanging cornice of Egyptian building, or 
how the bundle of reeds tied together to 
strengthen the corners of the primitive mud 
brick hut suggested the roll moulding used on 
the edges of buildings and tombs. 

Our Egyptologists tell us that these ——- 
are so, and were I an Egyptologist I would 
like nothing so well as to search out with you 
some of these fascinating origins of building 
forms. But I am no Egyptologist, and the 
purpose of my lecture ‘s not archeological but 
rather practical. 

We are here either as practitioners of or 

rsons interested in the art of building, and we 

ope that by talking of the art we may put 

into the doing of it a little more inspiration, 
perhaps a little more knowledge. As practi- 
tioners, either as architects or craftsmen, we 
are constantly using certain forms in our 
buildings. 

Constructionally they resolve themselves into 
a few great and simple factors of building. The 
wall, the pier, and the column, as enclosing and 
supporting members, the lintel and the arch as 
members for bridging openings in the wall, the 
vault, and the dome as extensions of the arch 
factor to the covering in of are the great 
primal forms by means of w ich buildings for 
the use of man have been raised and roofed and 
made habitable. They are the heritage of the 
ages, and have been used by builders of every 
race and every country. Investigate the finest 
architecture of the world, and you will find one 
or another of these constructive forms as the 
basis of it. But, though all — have used 
these forms, they have not used them in the 
same way. They have been the alphabet and 
the words through and by which each age has 
expressed itself and its own thought. 

he influences which have gone to the making 
of the varied fashions of applying these forms 
are manifold. The degree of culture of a race 
affects the purposes for which it requires build- 
ings, and in consequence the architecture which 
should be the expression of those purposes. 

The building materials to the craftsman’s 
hand and their capabilities and limitations—the 
marble of one district, the stone of another, the 
brick or wood of a third—are potent factors in 
determining the construction which shall best 
fulfil his purpose and the forms and shapes 
such construction shall take. The social con- 
dition of the craftsman, whether he be a slave 
counted by the hundred or a free man able to 
give play to his own individuality, will in like 
affect his work. In eve a 
i th or 
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i th centuries res of 
forms to these and other conditions has 
instant and clear. Whatever the derivation of 
the forms, each age has passed them through 
its own crucible, hem 

aes in fact, expressed itself in 


value and interest of the buildings are 
vastly increased when this expression, this 
national impress is most decisive and obyiows, 
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Now the pri on which building is 

out page mh , being the laws of 
Nature itself, and are in consequence universal 
in their application; but the forms given to 
building material are variable. They are not 
universal, ad even cosmopolitan ; ost are 


on! variableness is, however, between one 
age and another, or between one country and 
another. In the one age, in the one country, 
of the same race the forms are wond ly 
constant. They are constant because they 
were the expression of current ideas in current 
building , and because they were used 
in harmony with ot essentially wigs geo 

rinciples governing their origin. It is the 
cenit of this constancy that a with the world 
laid out before us, have been able to resolve 
building into what we call the architectural 
styles. 

We gather together the buildings of a 
hundred years or five hundred years, an 
a continuing race of people in any country. e 
note their likeness, their similarities, their 
adherence to certain forms, and we call the 
result one of the architectural styles. By these 
forms I mean the actual shape given to the 
building, to its interior, and to its exterior, and 
the shapes given to the great primal factors 
I have named—the columns, the lintels, the 
arches, and so on. 

Now the. mission of architecture is not 
merely the satisfying of some physical need, a 
building to give shelter, or in which to perform 
various social acts. It must go further than 
this ; it must express in its forms the purpose 
of the building, and must emphasise by the 
form given to the parts of the building the 
work that each of those parts is doing. A 
building should not only be stable; it should 
express in its design, its forms, the spirit of 
stability, the triumph of the constructive 
expedients adopted in order to obtain the 
actual stability. This, I think, brings us to a 
point at which we may postulate our theorem. 

Fine building to be a living thing, an art, 
must first satisfy physical requirements of 
purpose, of stability. It must then, by means 
of form or modelling, express the idea underlying 
the purpose and the method of construction. 
The forms used must be suggested by the 
purpose of the building, the material =P § and 
the construction employed, and must not be 
invented in an irresponsible way by a designer, 
in order to obtain pleasant effects, nor copied 
without thought from other countries. 

For form may be of four kinds :— 

(1) It may be directly inspired by its struc- 
tural necessity, influenced oS current living 
ideas. 

(2) It may be traditional, true to a structural 
origin, or reminiscent of a solution of a 
structural necessity that has away. 

(3) It may be servilely imitative of the forms 
of some past age. : 

(4) There is a fourth which is well illustrated 
by the vagaries of L’Art Nouveau, when men 
sit down and without any reference to structural 
necessity or traditional form or limitation of 
material endeavour to invent new forms. 

That way salvation most decidedly does not 
lie. Of these four varieties of form the first 
two, in a more or less close conjunction, 
obtained up to the fifteenth-century movement 
that we call the Renaissance. 

Since that time the basis of form has been the 
imitation of past forms, those of Greece and 
ancient Rome mostly; tradition and the con- 
servatism of the craftsman have influenced the 
process of imitation, and racial preferences have 
also done much to colour the result with local 
feeling. But the intention and the root 
principle of the work done since the fifteenth 
century in Italy and the sixteenth century in 
England and all other civilised countries has 
been, so far as the form is concerned, imitative. 
And where the imitation has been closest, where 
the scholarship has. been most profound there 
has the work been the least expressive of its 
own time. 

In. the contrary direction, where the tradi- 
tional knowledge of construction, the con- 
servatism, and the racial prejudice and pre- 
ferences have had more play, the truer expres- 
sion has been the result, and, in consequence, 
the work has been more vital, more in and of 
its own age. 

I -have brought with me a few slides to 
illustrate the points that 1 am endeavouring to 
make, and I have selected them from very well- 
known examples. It is therefore probable that 
the slides will show you nothing about the 
buildings that you do not y know. I 
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want you, however, to look at these familiar 
frien 


ds with new eyes, to see in them the use 
of form in harmony with its structural origin, 


and in emphasis of the constructive purpose of 


the factor concerned. ri eee 
our considering all these factors, so I propose 
to confine our attention to the column or the 
pier in each case, and to take in turn a Greek, 
a Roman, a Byzantine, and a Romanesque 


building. 

My first example is a Greek Tem ps 
the best known of ail: tesapilen, the on— 
the plan is very simple ; a rec chamber, 
surrounded by a colonnade, with a portico at 


either end. It may be called the apotheosis of 
the rec r chamber hut, with its projecting 
shelter. suppose that primeval huts were 
round, and, when of the wigwam type, it would 
be a little difficult to say whether the slope was 
wall or roof. 

An advance was made in convenience when 
upright walls were reared, when the ae 
roof rested on them, and projected beyon 
them to throw off the rain. A still — 
advance when some ius discovered how to 
build a straight wall, and how to join two 
straight walls at right angles and make a 
corner. 

These things are commonplaces now, but the 
first man who did them was probably either 
deified or slain, or both, by his adoring or 
terrified fellows. And when man discovered 
that the wattle and daub or the mud-brick was 
not the best material for contact with the earth, 
he procured stones from the stream bed or the 
lower slopes of the hillside and formed a strong 
base to his wall. 

This combination of base and wall and pro- 
jecting eaves is the structural origin of some of 
the finest buildings man has erected, from the 
Greek temple to the Florentine Palace. When 
the roof was Sg ager Sanggonag wack wing a shelter, 
and supported by pi or wooden we 
get the actual > of the Geek tonsa, 
with its chamber or cella and its portico. 

Unfortunately the great gaps in the side of 
the Parthenon scarcely allow us to see what its 
complete effect was, and so I put on here 
another temple—the Theseion. 

Note the general form of the building, the 
simplicity of its plan reproduced in its massing ; 
the low sloping roof giving its form to the ends of 
the building, the unbroken colonnade, no attempt 
at variety, nor indeed at any kind of effect. 
The whole thing is the direct expression of the 
purpose of the building as shown in its plan ; 
the interior and the exterior are one organism. 
All the main lines are horizontal—steps, archi- 
trave, cornice, roof—not because the Greek 
thought horizontal lines were more artistic, but 
because the constructive principle on which he 
built resulted in horizontal lines, the construc- 
tive principle of the lintel. 

The structural necessity of the Greek colon- 
nade was an upright pi of stone, with a 
horizontal slab to span the space between one 
pillar and another. Without any disguise of 
this necessity the Greeks refined and perfected 
the form, giving to it the expression of fitness 
for its p' Time will not permit me to 
mention all the refinements that were intro- 
duced. I will just deal with the column. 

It has no base, merely a shaft and a capital. 
The shaft diminishes upwards, diameter 6 ft. 3 in. 
at bottom, 4 ft. 10 in. at top, but the line between 
top and bottom is not straight ; it is slightly 
convex. The builders did not want to make the 
column look curved, but merely to correct the 
slight concave appearance of the perfectly 
straight line. Entasis is often greatly ex- 
aggerated in modern work, for we sometimes 
see columns that resemble barrels in contour. 
The flutes serve to emphasise the work being 
done by the column, and with the entasis to 
give a sense of elasticity and power. The form 
of the column a in tay with its purpose, and 
is expressing the very idea of the purpose. 

Consider the capital. This is the stone set 
on the column to assist in bringing the weight 
of the lintel safely down on to it. The greater 
area gives more bearinz to the lintel. Notice 
the abacus, the echinus, annulets, and the little 
sinking. This is intended to prevent spalling 
of the edge of the flutes. 

The Greeks were fortunate in having a 
material—marble—in which these subtle refine- 
ments were capable of being manifested ; in 
brick, or coarse-grained stone, they would be 


“et 

fection attained by the Greeks was 
helped by the fact that they were using tradi- 
tional form. They .did. not exhaust. their 
Vitality in attempts at originality—that was 
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probably the last iting they thought of. 
their endeavours were voted to the Srtoctie’ 


-of the very well. constructional forms 
they were and the making of t ivin 
em its of a clear-cut idea. le 


Roman example is the Colosseum, one 
the nest of the bulldings of Old Rome’ ons.” 
a building indeed that any criticism of it may 
ap a little ca Its vast height (its 
walls are nearly 160 ft. high), the magnificent 
sweep of its unbroken curves, the variety of 
form given by its elliptical shape to the ranges 
of are which diminish from the ful! opening 
to the merest suspicion of a curve as they dis. 
appear round the ellipse, the vigour and the 

force of it make it one of the great buildings of 
all time. Its virtues, however, are the result of 
its triumphant use of the constructional factors— 
the pier and the arch. Its root motive is not 
columnar ; it is rather that of a cliff, a wal! with 
series of arched openings formed in it one above 
the other. Fach story corresponds with one of 
the inner encircling galleries which gave access 
to the seats inside. The shape of the section 
of the pier corresponds to the work it has to do. 
The central mass is the great supporting 
member; the arch on either side has its own 
organic projection from the mass, as does also 
the arch across the gallery inside. Externally 
there is'overlaid on these constructive factors a 
design of columns and entablatures. 

There were three stories originally, and 
therefore the three Orders—the Doric, Ionic, the 
Corinthian—were pressed into service and 
fastened to the wall one above the other in 
order to gain architectural effect. The columns 
may have assisted a little in the construction 
by the amount of extra stone that their bulk 
added to the wall. This was in no way by 
virtue of their being shaped like columns ; any 
thickening of the wall of whatever shape would 
have done the work equally well. The distance 
apart of the columns is too great to be spanned 
by a true lintel of stone, so that the entablature 
is also unconstructional. It is not formed of 
one stone reaching from column to column, but 
is made up of several small stones bonded into 
the wall at the back. 

We may be thankful that the right fecling of 
the Roman builder made him carry this 
entablature along in one vast unbroken sweep. 
He was, as it were, between two stools. His 
columns were so far apart that the projection 
or overhang of the entablature might appear 
too great if continued in one curve. And if he 
broke it out above the columns and carried it 
back to the wall hetween them he was sacrificing 
the fine simplicity of his lines and getting instead 
an irritating succession of little projections. 
The very fact that he was in this predicament 
shows that the whole use of column and 
entablature in this way was unstructural and 
unsatisfactory. I dare say that the Roman 
builder was far more proud of these columns 
and mouldings than he was of his mighty 
construction. 

To-day the Roman expressive-form leaves us 
comparatively cold while we find far more 
inspiration in the constructive features of such 

at fragments as this of the Colosseum, the 

antheon, the Basilica of Constantine, or the 
great Therma. 

Modern research, led by such men as M. 
Choisy, is concerning itself far more with the 
Roman construction and planning than with 
the forms with which this construction was 
clothed. 

The Roman used the three Orders borrowed 
from Greece, and invented a fourth by com- 
bining the Ionic and the Corinthian, but he 
preferred the Corinthian. — 

The finest examples of Roman Corinthian 
capitals, of which this is one, have somet/ing 
of the national force and order and love of 
splendour in them. Notice that the mass shape 
is concave, that the leaves simply envelvp | 
and might be cut away without interferins with 
the structural efficiency ; the abacus is not suse 
but each side is hollowed, leaving narrow Po 

jecting angles that are obviously of litt! use 
for support. Asa matter of fact they sup) ' ted 
nothing, the lintel resting on the inner po'''o® 
of the abacus. When the Emperor Constan'iné 
moved his capital to Byzantium in 33) and 
established the Eastern Empire ‘here 
he took with him many Roman architects 174 
craftsmen. The first ings would thereior® 
be Roman, but in course of time the old abe 
tradition remaining in Asia Minor asserted 1'<°", 


and Oriental influences in the direction of «!:e- 
rate and varied colour decoration also aff«<t¢ 
the building The combination of Roman 
engineering skill, Greek refinement, an 


d Oriental 
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decoration, permeated and transmuted the 

inspirations - io oe nog, uoed 

shat we ca: y 

sroolien was largely of brick ; its walls, arcl 
built of this material, faced 


and domes a e or with ; 


with thin sla! ; 1 - 
zantine columns were ™' blocks 

Bo and, having no joints, were ar ggeg er 
diameter than the earlier Roman ones. — 
the brick wall above the columns must = 
retain its thickness, could not be reduced. a 
problem, therefore, was to a thick 

and arch on @ comparatively slender — 
and the difference between the two niger 


sroome in the design of the capital. 
ore o definite structural problem, and from its 


lution evolved @ new form. : 

x The prevailing form of — was a Greek 
version of the Roman Corinthian. One of the 
first expedients was to insert a block, 
called either a stilt-block or @ pul 
dosseret pe = go | names for it—between 
the capital and the 

pas in the fifth century, but in the sixth 
century the abacus of the capital and the block 
; into one. capital then 
becomes the supporting member, and its form 
alters accordingly. The new capital was a 
solid block, not concave but rather convex in 
form ; it was — at the top, where it sup- 
ported the arch, and round below, where it 
joined the column, The weak projecting angles 
of the Roman abacus were su by @ 
square form with straight sides better suited 
for the work it had to do. The acanthus leaf 
was never entirely abandoned, and appears and 
reappears in curious wind-blown shapes; but 
the general tendency of Byzantine carving was 
to cling closely to the body of the capital. The 
relief was much flattened, some of the examples 
having merely a covering resembling basket or 
net work. The result of this was that the 
constructive purpose of the capital was 
emphasised, and the evolution of new form 
from @ structural origin by a craftsman was 
complete. 

My last example, the Romanesque pier, has 
in it more of the attributes —— to a 
portion of a wall than to a column. e have 
noticed its vast bulk, its clustered shafts and 
numerous angles, and have perhaps wondered 
how these shapes came to be, whether they 
resulted from @ desire to ex some hidden 
symbolism, or whether they were the children 
of some structural necessity. 

In my opinion, they were all born of con- 
struction, they were not in themselves struc- 
tural necessities in every case, but were created 
by the craftsman as the expression of the 
constructive idea in his work. 

Is our building art, the art of architecture, fully 
expressive of modern life? Is it even seeking 
to be such an expression? In my opinion, 
with some honourable exceptions, it is not. 
With our planning and our construction there 
is little that is not in full sympathy with the 
modern spirit. The planning of our great 
hospitals, our modern technical is, as 
a rule, decisive and masterly. Our construction 
18 original and scientific. But when we come 
to the form which should be the expression of 
the purpose and the construction we fall back 
almost entirely u borrowing. 

_ Our choice of form is governed by our 
individual scholarship, our i 
for one sty le over another, or by the icular 
fashion which may for the time being be 
winning most competitions, We know that in the 
finest columnar architecture that the world has 
—_ = Greek Doric—the use of the column 
gives dignity, re , the expression i 
aay In pe therefore, where mes 
need of columns in our own buildin g8 

them, in order to gain these channebnidtes ox 
qualities even w their use may be 


were merged 


detrimental to the of the building 

solve our own pro ms of i and Bote 
struction, but instead of solution 
to penetrate to the exterior express itself 
we Make an entirely different thing of it by 
thing it with borrowed forms—forms 
Which y > origi all full expressi their 
age and pure tes w Semen our 


ae J scenery only, 
belies? rule we keep our forms separate ; we 


that to mix Greek 
= rr in the poo. nn See 
s*40us and wrol ; but oe 
InCongriacus thane ‘2 tea it, in —_ more 


Offices in JLo d ourteen tury Gothic 
church in a Surnay villeee a Son 
room in a south-western sub same 
mes And the incongruity of this being done 
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by one man is only a little lessened when these 


respective buildings are put up by three men 
who were born in land or Scotland, 


nglish school, and 
clothed in Harris tweed coats with expanding 
pleats, lunch pegetier every Saturday at a 
modern golf club. I cannot deny but that 
many desirable and estimable qualities are 
secured by these means, at second-hand as it 
were, and we as builders are complacently or 
actively pleased at our success. But ought we 
to be so satisfied even when our building attains 
such a degree of success? Such virtue as it 
ray | have is not ours; rather does it belong 
to Ictinus, Mnesicles, or Anthemius of Tralles. 
Are we not forgetting the constructive origin 
of form ? 

Forgetting that form which is thus borrowed 
and divorced from the conditions which 
a it may be imposing and scholarly, 

ut it is not living art in and of this present age. 
The forms which so please us were the result of 
definite laws, conditions, and ideas, laws of 
construction, conditions of material and climate, 
ideas of religion and social order. 

To show that form is looked upon as a thing 
apart from its constructive origin. 

I was in Venice last September, and on a 
steamboat on the Grand Canal I overheard an 
Englishman reading to his wife about the 
palaces we were passing. 

“This is the Palazzo Loredan, one of the 
finest of the Byzantine Palaces, with beautiful 
capitals and arcades. Above the bridge is the 
Ca d’Oro, an ornate Gothic palace of the 
fifteenth century ; below is the Palazzo Grimani, 
a Renaissance building of the sixteenth century.” 

The lady listened, looked at the palaces one 
after the other, and said, “‘ Well, I like them 
mixed ! ’’—as if they had been biscuits or pickles. 

She obviously looked on form solely from the 

int of view of external effect ; of the fact that 
it had any relation to the expression of con- 
structive function she was entirely ignorant. 
Had she to build a new Venice to-day she 
would build it “ mixed.’”’ And some of us 
have not the right to cast the tiniest pebble, 
for we are in much the same case. 

Why can we not give to our buildings the 
same affinity with modern life and needs that 
we already give to such common objects of our 
streets as, say, the pillar-box ? 

A pillar-box has certain very definite require- 
ments. It must be of such a size as con- 
veniently to take the hour's letters; it must 
have a slot at a reasonable height for the easy 
insertion of those letters, strength to withstand 
the attack of man or woman, and a door for 
the emptying of the contents. A rounded form 
is convenient as offering no corners against 
which children or unsteady persons might suffer 
contusions, and a roof which rises in the centre 
and projects a little over the wall of the pillar- 
box serves well to throw off the rain. We then 
paint the box a cheerful red, so that it may be 
seen easily, and incidentally give a pleasant 
entertaining splash of colour in an otherwise 
gloomy street, which it would not do, I may 
say, if it were painted a dreamy puce or an art 
green. If we really cared about beauty we 

ight enhance the effect of this reasonable 
object by commissioning our finest sculptor to 
fashion a frieze in bronze, which should be 
fixed as a running band just below our roof 
projection, as the Greeks fixed their Panathenaic 
——— under the ceiling of their colonnade. 

is frieze should in delicate ao tell of the 
sending out, the carrying, an e receiv 
of joyful letters, letters of happiness an 
love. On our drabbest days when posting 
our least cheerful letters—say, the ‘_aeoee 
of monotonously recurring taxes—such a frieze 
would cheer and comfort us. What we should 
never do is to build a Greek altar or a mediwval 
font and use it as a pillar-box. A Greek altar 
is, or was, a beau thing, and, with a little 
adaptation, could well serve as a pillar-box. 
Net I am confident that the foolishness and 
wrong-headedness of such an adaptation would 
be at once appreciated. Is it less foolish to 
clothe our twentieth-century construction with 
Greek or Gothic forms, both equally unrepre- 
sentative of modern life ? : é 

Do I, then, advocate the invention of some 
new architectural style ? Certainly not! I do 
not think such a thing is possible, and, if it 
were, the result might be exceedingly unplea- 
sant. Fine architectural form never was in- 
vented. By the slow growth of years, by 

ve 
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see that our building is expressive of our own 
modern life, and that the forms we use shall be 
free from the shackles of an unreasoning 
archeology or antiquarianism. 

Then let us examine and revise our design, 
casting out ruthlessly every feature that is 
being used in antagonism to its constructive 
origin, bringing every form that remains into 
the closest possible communion with its real 
and ostensible purpose, relying on the rhythmic 
use and massing of the great primal factors to 
express our purpose, rather than on any orna- 
mental label. The process will inevitably be 
one of elimination to a considerable extent ; w> 
need not fear that. There will still be the field 
for the exercise of the highest artistic faculty 
we may possess, in the co-operation of the arts 
of sculpture and painting, with our more truly 
creative art of building. We must use scienti- 
fically every known construction that will give 
greater efficiency. The experience of the ages 
is ours, if we choose to make use of it. There 
is no excuse for ignorance and no virtue in lack 
of knowledge. 

Our studies should not stop, as they so often 
do now, with a knowledge of past architectural 
form. Having gained such knowledge—and 
may I say that what I am advocating does not 
imply that there is no necessity for the study 
of past form ?—let us go further and investigate 
the structural origins of the forms, the root 
principles, which, acting through the construc- 
tive problem, the material used, and the 
personal factor of the craftsman, produced 
these forms. Then let us be true to our own 
age and our own art and go forward. Let us 
so build that this age shall take its place among 
those of the past, that the men of the future 
shall learn from our work not merely the wide- 
ness of our scholarship and the high develop- 
ment of our imitative faculties, but what 
manner of men we really were.” 


a ae 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham Architectural Association : 
Reason or Fashion ia Architecture. 

At the eighth general meeting, held at the 
Association's Rooms in Exchange Buildings, 
Stephenson-street, on the evening of Friday, 
February 6, the President, Mr. G. Salway 
Nichol, in the chair, Mr. H. P. G. Maule, 
F.R.I.B.A., delivered a most thoughtful and 
inspiring lecture on the subject of “ Reason or 
Fashion in Architecture.” 

The lecturer pleaded for a more broad- 
minded conception of the possibilities of archi- 
tecture, for buildings which stood true to the 
purposes for which they were erected, and gave 
some distinct visual indication of the uses 
for which they were intended instead of out- 
wardly smothering up all traces of plan and 
construction in a dress copied from some 
architectural fashion-plate as unfortunately 
is often the case to-day. 

The lecturer was of opinion that with the 
exercise of a little more imagination it should 
be quite possible to erect a building, of whatever 
material, amply fulfillmg modern requirements 
in every way and still being sound architecture. 

That we were as yet unable to express our- 
selves architecturally in steel might be attri- 
buted to the possibility that steel construction 
was as yet in a transitional stage, and therefore 
we smothered it up in other materials with 
which we have for many ages been familiar ; 
in the same way that the first motor-cars were 
made to resemble the horse-drawn vehicles and 
the first steel warships in the likeness of the 
sailing vessels of a former age. 

It was pointed out that the human character 
of a nation in the past always showed itself 
outwardly in its architecture and that the 
architecture of a period, past or present, must 
have some prototype in the national life ; 
therefore, considering the rapid changes and 
far-reaching discoveries which have almost 
completely revolutionised the life of our nation 
during the last hundred years, it is little wonder 
that our architecture has been patchy and full 
of fickle c of fashion and reason; and 
we must be kful that England does still 
possess, to say the least of it, a sane domestic 
architecture (although of largely diversified 
styles), whatever may be said of other phases. 

The old styles, national, Barres. — im- 
ported, are to us a glorious heritage, as 
each age is, in the course of its evolution, 
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applicable #3 modern tions and require- 
ments, out becoming mere copyists. 
Slavish copies of old work must be condemned 
as the ht of foolishness, and the lecturer 
expressed opinion that what was required 
of present-day architects was a greater power 
of imaginative conception—a condition of 
mind which, while accepting what was best 
from old work, could give to a building in all 
its features a clear indication of the spirit 
of the age, or producing something that was 
equally original and sound. 

Asebitestane being a constructional art, 
certain extents and limits have come to be 
recognised as desirable, but such terms as 
“ proportion,” “symmetry,” “ balance,” and 
“the grand manner” (beloved of certain 
schools) become almost empty phrases if it 
is attempted to give effect to their meanings 
in practice without the power of a critical 
imagination. 

It was considered that the general develop- 
ment of plan form would result in sounder 
architectural qualities. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed 
by Mr. Gerald McMichael, seconded by Mr. 
C. E. Bateman, and supported by Messrs. 
A. 8. Reeves, J. A. Swan, Bernard A. Porter, 
and H. T. Buckland. 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. 


On the 3rd inst. Mr. A. H. Bromley, 
F.R.1L.B.A., gave a lecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides, entitled “‘ A Short Architectural Tour 
to the United States and Canada.’’ After 
describing the New York Harbour, which is 
considered one of the finest in the world, he 
spoke of the remarkably picturesque effect 
which the tall buildings produced as seen from 
the steamer approaching the city. As regards 
the buildings, he stated that the best buildings 
were generally absolutely first class; there 
appears to be very little second best ; and the 
third he found deplorable ; words, however, can 
scarcely describe the best buildings. Cost 
appeared to be little considered, and the 
buildings were frequently finished with exquisite 
taste and workmanship. Mural paintings were 
introduced in the decorations of the buildings 
by the very best artists. And, to give some 
idea of their cost, he found as much as £6,000 
spent in the decoration of the vaulted ceiling of 
a restaurant. 

Many of the best buildings were erected in 
marble and light granite, and as most of the 
cities are entirely free from smoke the effect 
was exceedingly beautiful. The skyscrapers, 
with one or two exceptions, are unsightly, and, 
in Mr. Bromley’s opinion, unnecessary, except 
in a modified degree, for there yet remains a 
large amount of defective property in New 
York which might well come down and be 
replaced with new buildings. New York, how- 
ever, is restricted in area, and the foundations 
exceptionally difficult. At the same time one 
cannot help admiring the great daring and skill 
of the rm ge a of these tall buildings, but the 
excessively high ones appear to be erected for 
advertisement and a desire to beat the world. 
The New Grand Central Railroad Station and 
Pennsylvanian Railroad Station at New York 
and the station at Washington are remarkably 
fine, and the interiors are exceedingl spacious 
and beautiful. The New Central Station is 
lined throughout with polished marble of a 
quiet tone, and the waiting-halls are quite 
separate from the trains. But the less said 
about the average railway-station in America 
the better. The elevators used in the hotels are 
remarkable ; and in the new Woolworth build- 
ing the huge sum of £160,000 has been spent 
on lifts alone. The libraries, museums, and 
public buildings of this class are a credit to the 
nation, and are frequently built of marble and 
are of simple Classic design. Washington is a 
beautiful city of which Americans may well be 
proud; but here again the second and third- 
class buildings somewhat detract from the fine 
public buildings. Some of the new industrial 
works are splendidly laid out and equipped, 
and the management is such that one firm is 
able to turn out as many as 800 to 1,000 motor- 
cars a day. The figures given read like fairy 
stories, and it is difficult to believe the figures 
without seeing for one’s self. The successful 
management and lay-out of industrial works is 
due in a great measure to the American mind 
being able to understand plans, and the client 
will decide upon all his requirements, such as 
machines and positions of same, heating, lighting 
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and ventilating arrangements, ete., before a 
brick is laid. The scale of archi- 
tect’s c for competition and better-class 
buildings is 6 cent. in America, as agai 
5 per cent. in this country. bg ag 
are disappointi i t! wages 
pole dye ong eo gm = 
New York are distinctly bad. 

Mr. Bromley wishes to add that it would 
perhaps be a subject of surprise that he made 
no par tat to the better-class domestic archi- 
tecture, but he omitted doing so because he 
came across no examples worthy of note. That 
there are some good examples to be found for 
the seeking there can be no doubt, but he 
considers that the English are supreme in this 
department of architecture, and some of our 
ublications which illustrate architecture in 
ngland are the finest in the world. 


The Architectural Association of Ireland : 
Annual Dinner. 


The annual dinner of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation of Ireland was held on January 29 in 
the Gresham Hotel, Dublin. Professor W. A. 
Scott, A.R:1I.B.A., President of the Association, 
occupied the chair. There were ninety 
members and guests present. 

On the call of the Chairman the toast of 
“ The King” was cordially honoured. 

Mr. W. M. Paton, in proposing the toast of 
“Our Guests,’ said that Ireland led the wa 
among the nations of the earth in her lavis 
hospitality and generosity. 

Sir George Roche, in responding, said that 
the architects’ profession was in no way falling 
off in Ireland, and they might well be proud 
of the many monuments and beautiful build- 
ings they had erected throughout the land. 
They had also done much important work in 
the upkeep of the old towers and churches 
which in days gone by were the pride of 
Ireland. 

Mr. C. P. Boland, Chief Valuer Valuation 
Office, paid a tribute to the standard of excel- 
lence attained by the architects’ profession in 
Ireland. 

Mr. W. Charlton, of the Board of Works, 
also responded, and said that every profession 
owed a debt to architecture. 

Mr. R. Caufeild Orpen, P.R.LA.1., in pro- 
posing the toast of “ The Architectural Asso- 
ciation of Ireland,’’ mentioned that he had 
been honoured by being elected the first 
President of the Architectural Association. 
The Association was never in a more pros- 
perous condition than it was to-day, and this 
was in a large measure due to the zeal and 
ability of the Hon. Secretaries. The class- 
work which was carried out on new lines this 
year had been highly successful, and it was 
encouraging to find so many members of the 
Association preparing themselves for the 
Studentship Examination of the R.LA.I. The 
correlation of the senior and junior bodies 
could not but be mutually helpful. He 
coupled with the toast the name of Professor 
Scott. 

Professor Scott, the President, in responding, 
said that the Institute of Architects was in the 
most friendly relations with them. The Archi- 
tectural Association prepared the way for 
membership to the Institute, and their classes 
were becoming a medium of studentship to the 
Institute. Their work was going on apace, and 
their classes were very well attended. 

The toast of “ The President” was proposed 
by Mr. G. L. O'Connor. 

Mr. O’Brien Smyth nted the O’Brien 
Smyth Golf Cup to Mr. Louis Deane, who 
—", tite thanks. 

. A. E. Murray, R.H.A., posed the 
health of the Hon. Secretaries oe compli- 
mented them on the prosperity of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Harry Auberry and Mr. H. J. 


Lundy having replied, the ‘cr ter- 
minated at a late hour with “ por gle 
Syne.” 

The Architectural Association of Ireland. 


An ordinary meeting of this Association was 
held in Dublin on February 5, Mr. W. M. Paton, 
A.R.I.B.A., occupying the chair, in the absence 
of the President. Mr. Thomas Tomlinson read 
a paper on “ Electric Lighting for Architects,” 
the subject of which mainly treated of installa- 
tion for private houses. lecturer described 
the various tests for work, and illustrated 
his remarks by exhibiting samples of cables, 
— Se other electrical require. 
men - T. E. Hudman proposed, and Mr. 
G. L. O’Connor seconded, a eee of thanks to 
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Mr. Tomlinson, which was with acclama. 
tion. An exhibition of students’ work jis being 
held in the A.A. Hall, 15, South Frederick. 
lane, Dublin, from February 9 to 25. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


It must be understood that the following paragraphs 


are as news, and not as ts; and t 
at aeae endeavour is made to ensure A hae 


be responsible errors that may occur. 
The list of current ions is printed on page 205, 


Recreation Grounds, Seaford. 


At the meeting of the Seaford Urban District 
Council on Monday the Surveyor brought up a 
report for the laying-out of 10 acres of land 
on The Salts as a recreation ground. This report 
provided for the following works :—Laying-out 
—_ draining yacht pond, tennis and 

wling greens, and making roads and paths, 
£1,400; boundary fencing, £500; retaining 
walls, £1,250; surf wali on parade, £440 
excavations, £975; filling in, £1,125; seats, 
£100; planting trees and shrubs, £300 ; total, 
£6,090. The Surveyor also presented a sketch 
and estimate for an open-air swimming-bath, 
75 ft. by 28 ft., with fifty dressing-boxes and 
sea-water supply, at an estimated cost of 
£2,650. The General Purposes Committee 
recommended that invitations be issued for 
competitive schemes for laying-out the grounds, 
and that the Council offer a first premium of £75 
and a second premium of £25, the plans securing 
premiums to become the property of the Council. 
The schemes sent in are not to exceed £3,000 
in cost, and are to include the laying-out of 
the ground, draining, yacht pond, tehnis and 
bowling greens, the making of roads and paths, 
retaining walls, seats, planting trees and shrubs; 
sites to be reserved for swimming-bath, shelters, 
bandstand, tea-rooms, public conveniences, 
sand-pit, children’s playground, and kursaals.— 
The recommendations were adopted. 





Plans for Workmen's Settlement, Belgium. 


The Belgian Legation in London has notified 
the Foreign Office that the Belgian («vern- 
ment has organised a competition in connection 
with the planning of a workmen's settlement 
for the Campine coalfield. Sealed proposals 
accompanied by plans, must be submitted, not 
later than 4 p.m. on December 31, 19/4, to 
“M. le Président de la Commission pour 
l’Aménagement des Agglomérations Industrielles 
du Bassin Houiller de la Campine, Ministére de 
l’'Intérieur, rue de Louvain, No. 3, Brussels, 
from whom copies of the programme of the 
competition can be obtained. Prizes of 
10,000 frs. (£400) and 6,000 frs. (£240) are 
offered. Plans of the Campine district may 
be obtained from the “ Bureau des Adjudica- 
tions du Musée Commerciale, rue des Augustins, 
Brussels, on payment of 2 frs. (about Is. 7d.). 
A copy of the programme (in French) of the 
competition may be seen by United Kingdom 
architects, etc., interested, at the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, 
Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


Se 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the Le 
County Council was held on Tuesday in hoe 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W., “ir. “y" 
Cobb, Chairman, presiding. : 

Much regret was caused __ announces 
ment of the resignation of Sir Laurence ( —_ 
the Clerk of the Council, owing to ill-health 
Sir Laurence Gomme had served as Clerk to the 
Council for thirteen years, and has been © 
public official for forty-one years. 

Tenders.—Tenders were received for —_ 
to gas meters at the Council's schools, for t , 
installation of a boiler at the Hammersmit 
Technical Institute, and for electrical !'tne* 
etc., at the Crossness Pumping Station. a 

The Crystal Palace.—A recommendati:'! - 
moved by the Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee to the effect that the Crysta! ! ue 
Bill, 1914, should be approved. An — 
ment was moved that the Bill should . 
approved subject to provision being ~~ a 
it that no intoxicants be sold in any pavnis 
the Palace when open free to the public 
amendment, however, was re} me 
Road Board Grants.—In « report dealin: ¥! 


the cost of road repairs it is suggested ‘ 
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of 
blic inquiry be made into the subject 
he distribution by pee Board of its fonds, 
yistrict Si rveyor.— Acts Com. 
inne recommended that Mr. W. J. Hard- 
castle, at present District Surveyor for como 
should be appa — Surveyor for 
% George, Hanover-sq ‘orth. 
pene nt of An report of the 
ti Com 
jor : em W. Simpson, F.R.1.B.A., should 
be appointed as assessor in the open compe- 
tition for designs for the schools to be ee 
on the Billingsgate-street, Greenwich, 
Linda-street, Battersea, sites. 


, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





Competitions: The New Style. 

Sir,—The enclosed particulars of a forth- 
coming newspaper —e have been 
brought to my notice. t do you think of 
it? And is it desirable for architects to com- 

te’ It seems to comply with the usual 
regulations for competitions, but I have vague 
doubts as to whether it is really in the interests 
of the public or the profession to which I have 
the honour to belong. Maurice E. Wess. 


TOWN LIVERS NEWSPAPER COMPETI- 
TION FOR ARCHITECTS. 
BarcaIns FoR ‘TENANTS, PUBLICITY FOR 
Arcuitects anp “ Town Livers.” 

“The proprietors of Town Livers have for 
long observed the crying need for the proper 
provision of housing facilities for motor and 
other bicycles in town gardens. The land- 
lords will not provide them ; the architects do 
not, as a rule, design them. 

Town Livers now comes to the rescue of both 
parties. A middleman is in these 
days to introduce the architect to his public, 
the public to its architects, hence this great 
newspaper competition of almost international 
importance for bicycle sheds. 

The Town Livers newspaper has succeeded in 
obtaining the support of many town landlords 
toa scheme for a competition amongst archi- 
tects for the best design for bicycle sheds to 
be erected in town gardens in London and 
the large provincial towns. As the conditions 
differ in each town, T’'own Livers has decided to 
divide the competition into sections—one shed 
in each town. 

No one may compete for more than two, 
and no landlord undertakes to erect more 
than one in his back or front as the 
case may be, but, of course, each landlord will 
employ the winning architect in his section at 
the full scale of usual fees, namely, 5 per cent. 
on the cost of the one erected, which must not 
in each case exceed a figure to be stipulated by 
Town Livers in the detailed conditions of the 
competition. 

Two landlords in London and ten landlords in 
widely-scattered provincial towns have already 
agreed most publie spiritedly to erect these 
sheds. This will add immensely to the fun for 
architects, because there will be a clause in this 


competition run by Town Livers that the 


Winner in each section will be 
carry out the work unless he tees ao ter hom 
the site that the owner may exercise his right 
to employ a resident architect or other person 
—possibly his own t—to supervise the 
work, in which case architect, as is the 
custom of the profession, will be required to share 
the fees with such person, agent or architect. tq 
A jury of highly-respected members of the 
profession and others interested in this great 
= = asked by Town Livers to 
in Oe , A 
Their decision will be final, ae ee 


Handsome prizes, in addition to i 
on of the actual work, oa tc eee 
roc Winners in each section by Town Livers, 
= ‘ic proprietors of Town Livers have 
3 ® ccabt that this competition will be one 
oF the taost important ever to the 
hotice of the architectural Fon ond Full 

', with the detailed conditions, 
2 pu ished in the next issue of Ton 
vers, obtainable at all for 6d., 


post fr 7d Eve _bookstalls or 
of ten. ryone is eligible over the age 


: —_ of Small Country Schools. 

. “t.—The heating of 

8 a matter which stessions steno SeGARnEaD 
ta of thought and anxiety. In Derby- 
: ire ‘is usual to use hot water and we have 
cen using wrought-iron boilers with an exten- 
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sion leg to take the return as it comes below 
the floor surface. It is surprising to find how 
ow *ongee Pgeom a — such as one 
use for purpose, and I am writi 
this letter in the hope that it may catch the 
eyes of manufacturers, in which case I should 
feel Fe oe if they would send me particulars of 
any they make which would be suitable 


for the ’ 

The lates should have folding doors in 
front so that either an open or closed fire can 
be obtained, and the fuel burnt should be coal, 
as it is intended that these boilers shall stand 
in one of the classrooms. In addition to the 
doors, the other points necessary are a neat 
and oe aa and economy in cost. 
They d, of course, be of varying sizes and 
capable of heating up to about 800 sq. ft. of 
heating surface. 

If any manufacturer would wish to go further 
into the matter and would write to me direct 
I should be pleased to give any information 
that may be required. 

Grorce H. Wrppows. 

County Education Office, 

8. Mary’s-gate, Derby. 





The Machinery Users’ Association. 


Sim,—Our clients, the Machinery Users’ 
Association (Incorporated), understand that 
ou have received a communication from 

essrs, Humphreys-Davies & Co., dated 
January 27 last, which contains a statement 
that his firm have severed their connection 
with our clients’ Association. 

Our clients instruct us to inform you that 
the above statement is incorrect and improper. 
The fact is that on January 17 last our 
clients were advised, for reasons which were 
wholly adequate, that there was no other course 
open to them but to peremptorily terminate 
Mr. Humphreys-Davies’ engagement as their 
surveyor; they also, on January 20 last, insti- 
tuted pr ings in the Chancery Division 
against him and the Manufacturers’ Aesocia- 
tion, 

We enclose copy of a letter dated the 
4th inst. which has been sent to all the members 
of our clients’ Association, and to all firms 
and associations to whom our clients have 
reason to believe Messrs. Humphreys-Davies & 
Co. addressed their communication, and which 
letter contains a true statement of the position. 

Should you have given publicity to Messre 
Humphreys-Davies & Co.’s statement, we must 
ask you in fairness to extend equal publicity 
to our clients. 

Gusu, Prius, Watters, & WIttiaMs. 

[%.*The letter from the Machinery Users’ 
Association referred to explains their posi- 
tion, but we cannot give it in full for want 
of space, though the following passage may be 
quoted :— : 

“Tt is, however, necessary to emphasise the 
fact mentioned in my circular letter of the 
19th January, that the severance of the con- 
nection proceeded from the Association and 
not from Mr. Humphreys-Davies, and that the 
Committee are prepared to justify the step at 
the proper time and place. Mr. Humphreys- 
Davies tes, of course, the opportunity, if he 
thinks fit, of challenging the justice and pro- 
priety of the Committee’s action, but he has 
my availed himself of that opportunity.— 
Eb. 





Amending Lowest Tender. 

Sm,—I think attention of builders should 
be called to the extraordinary conduct of the 
Bermondsey Borough Council in noe to 

building of a new convenience in Joiner- 
pt SE. Last November they advertised 
in the Builder for tenders, and these were 
sent in on November 25. The list was published 
(eleven tendered), and the lowest tender was 
£1,296 and the next lowest £1,593 ; and now, after 
nearly two months, I am_ informed that the 
Council have allowed the lowest tender to be 
amended to the tune of over £100. Surely 
such conduct on the part of a public body calls 
for severe condemnation, as such a policy deals 
a heavy blow to one’s faith in public tendering. 
I sh be glad to have the opinion of your 
powerful paper on this point. NTRACTOR. 
o,° ters on “ Wells Cathedral” and 
= gen Mar are held over until 
next week for want of space.—ED. } 

———— 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Patches on Walls. re 

Smm,—I want to move into a house in this 

i ood (Brighton) which has only been 
bui orn (iithough it has already been 
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inhabited for some months, there are still 
patches showing through the wallpaper, which 
feel damp to the touch, especially on the 
outside wall, which was cemented on the out- 
side when the house was built The builder, 
who is also the landlord, assures me that these 
patches are not caused by damp. If thie view 
1s correct, to what are the patches attribut- 
able? Should a house be quite dry after the 
lapse of a year since the time of building, and 
do you think 1 could inhabit the house with 
sufety in March in the condition I have 
described to you in this letter? There is a 
cellar beneath H. E. L. 


Se eee 
GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 
Mr. Horace Cubitt, A.R.I.B.A., of 227 and 
228, Strand, W.C., has taken into partnership 
Mr. W. Harold Jones. 


The Admiralty Arch. 

The Phenix Assurance Company has 
addressed a letter to the Westminster City 
Council and the Board of Works, agreeing to 
facilitate the proposed Mall improvement by 
selling such part of their land as was required 
for that purpose on favourable terms. 


The Surveyors’ Institution. 

The President of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries has consented to receive a deputa- 
tion from the Council of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion on the subjects of Farm Labourers’ Wages, 
Rural Housing, and Land Tenure.—Mesers. 
G. E. Gregson, Coard Squarey Pain, and 
J. Marcus Rea will represent the Surveyors’ 
Institution at the Royal Sanitary Congress at 
Blackpool in July next.—Mr. Henry Hartley 
has been nominated by the Council of the 
Institution to give evidence before the Depart 
mental Committee on Factory Lighting, which 
has been set up by the Home Secretary. 


The Venice Exhibition of Fine Arts. 

The biennial International Exhibition of 
Fine Arts will be opened in Venice on April 15. 
The Art Committee (British) for this year con- 
sists of Mr. Arnesby Brown, A.R.A., Professor 
Gerald E. Moira, and Mr. John Tweed, the 
sculptor ; the Hon. Secretary is Mr. Marcus B. 
Huish, of No. 21, Essex Villas, Phillimore- 
gardens, W. The British Committee will 
bear all expenses of artists (insurance excepted), 
including carriage of exhibits from door to 
door. 


Clifford's lan and the Record Office. 

Mr. P. E. Pilditch, as arbitrator, has given 
his decision in the matter of Mr. William 
Willett’s claim against H.M.’s Office of Works 
for the sum of £53,450 as compensation in 
respect of the taking of 7,900 ft. super. of land 
in Clifford’s Inn, in pursuance of a scheme for 
enlarging the Record Office between Chancery 
and Fetter lanes. Mr. Willett bought the Inn 
for £100,000 eleven years ago, when the property 
was offered for sale at auction as a building 
site of 38,000 sq. ft., and has since opened the 
arden as a place of public resort. Upon his 

half a valuation of £50,593 was submitted 
by Mr. C. A. Lang, Mr. J. D. Matthews, and 
Mr. Wallace Elliot; and one of £52,394 by 
Mr. Edwin Fox and Mr. Samuel Walker. Per 
contra, Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. Leslie Vigers, 
Mr. Townsend Green, and Mr. Howard Martin 
supported valuations ranging from £13,000 to 
£17,000. Mr. Pilditch has fixed the amount of 
compensation payable by the Crown at £30,600. 


Another Old’ London Market Doomed. 

The Office of Works and the Westminster 
City Council have jointly resolved to carry out 
a scheme that involves the removal of the 
narrow footways which connect St. James’s 
Market with or enagreggr <7 mas ge 
The s to the wn It wi 
sae ke name Ge 6 now wed 30 ©. wide, 
— into Haymarket. The western por- 
tion the original market was taken at the 
time of the laying-out, by Nash, of Waterloo- 
place and Regent-street. The market, for 
meat and uce, and famous for its veal, 
with its market-house, wherein Baxter preached, 
and “One Tun” and “The Mitre” taverns, 
was built in 1666 by Henry Jermyn, Earl of 
St. Albans. In Market-street lived Hannah 
Lightfoot, whom org 4 IIL., when Prince 
of Wales, saw there when rs Soe 
on bis way between Leicester House and 
James's Palace. 
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The Madonna di Loreto and Del Nome di Maria 
Presso, and Trajan’s Colamn. 


MAE illustrate another of Piranesi’s 
A] engravings from “Le Vedute 
Romane.” 





Music-Room at ‘‘ Clonboys,”’ Englefield-green. 
THIS music-room is to be added to a house 
of no particular architecture, about twenty years 
old. The materials are to be whitewashed 
brick and Roman tiles. 
An entrance hall is also being added and the 
existing entrance remodelled. 





Midland Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool. 


Tue illustrations which we give this week of 
the Midland Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, are given 
in connection with an article on page 196 
of this issue, where other constructional illus- 


trations will be found. 


_ —_- 
——— 


MEETINGS. 





FParpay, Fesevary 13. 


Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.— 


Rev. EI. Fripp on “ The Place and Function of Iron 
in Architecture.” 8 p.m. 

Architectural Cra; "s Society, Glasgow.—Mr. 
Donaid Gair on ‘‘The Restoration of an Historical 


Building.”’ 7.45 p.m. 
Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr. Charles Porter on 
“ Duties of a Sanitary Inspector.” 7 p.m. 


Mowpar, Fesrvary 16. 


Architectural Association.—Professor Selwyn Image 
on “‘ The Serious Art of Thomas Rowlandson.”’ 8 p.m. 


Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. J. Pennell on “ ic 
Lithography.” 8 pm. 
Royal Academy of Arts.—Sir Charles Waldstein on 


“Sculpture.” 4 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute——Dr. A. Greenwood on 
“ Elementary Statistics.” 7 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm),.— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “ Renaissance Architecture.”’ 


5 p m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers.—Mr. F. R. O'Shaugh- 
nessy on “* Significance of Colloidal Matter in the 
Problem of Sewage Disposal.”” 8 p.m. 


Tugespary, Fesevary 17. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. Adam Scott 
“The New Harbour-Works and Dockyard a 
a - poo wal a. Soot 

uminating Engineering iety.— Discussion 
“ The Lighting of Picture Galleries and Art Studios.” 


8 p.m, 
University of London (British Museum).—Mr. 
Gmith on “ Gseek Art aud National Life” nap — 


Wepwespar, Fesrvarr 18, 
Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. A. J. Wallis- 
“ sho ones — _ hong wl 8 p.m. motte ae 
ndon Master Builders’ Asociation.—Annual dinner. 
at the Whitehall Rooms. 6.30 p.m, r 
Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall (Lectures on Arts 
Connected with Building).—Mr. H. W. Wills on “ The 
pag 
nitary itute—Dr. A. Green 
‘* Water: Composition, Pollutior, and Puridcedion 
7 p.m. 
TuvrsparY, Fesrvary 19, 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.Mr. P. 
Abercrombie on “‘Some Contrasts between English 
and Continental Towns and Town Life.” 6.30 p.m. 


Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

University yo or (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 
Fletcher on ‘ Ancient Architecture.” 4 30 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 
Mr. Kaines Smith on “The Nature of Beauty.” 


THE BUILDER. 


Parpar, Fepavary 20. 





Institution of Mechanical Engi ‘—Mr. Thomas T. 
Heaton on es Modern Methods of Welding.” 
8 p. 

Toyal Sanitary Institute-—Dr. A. Greenwood on 
“* Infectious Diseases.” 7 p.m, 


Aon —_ 


THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY 
ENGINEERS : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tux annual dinner of the Institute of 
Sanitary ineers was held on egg 2 
the 4th inst., at the Holborn Restaurant. 
President, Mr. J. D. Watson, M.Inst.C.E., 
was in the chair, and was supported by Sir 
William Ramsay, K.C.B., Professor Henry 
Adams, Dr. H. R. Kenwood, Mr. H. Percy 
Boulnois, Mr. E. T. Hall, and others. 

After the loyal toasts had been honoured, 


Mr. H. Percy Boulnois 

proposed the toast of “Our Public Health 
Authorities,” and in the course of his remarks 
said the public health authorities were not as 
black as they were painted. His experience was 
that the majority of the members of public 
authorities were there for the improvement of 
the human race, seeing that their towns were 
kept in a healthy and sound condition. There 
were a great number of public authorities— 
335 municipal corporations, twenty-eight 
metropolitan boroughs, 809 urban district 
councils, 655 rural district councils, and sixty- 
one port sanitary authorities. Carlyle divided 
the human race into two parts—the anvils and 
the hammers; but he thought they might 
divide them into the inspectors and the in- 
spected. With all the health machinery, 
however, that existed, the public only had 
very vague ideas of what health really meant. 
He remembered hearing a tale of a man who 
stopped up his windows and chimneys in 
order to keep the measles out. 


Dr. H. R. Kenwood, 
in responding, said that he believed local 
authorities had done a very great work in the 
past, they were doing a great work now, and 
were destined to do even greater work in the 
future, and, all things considered, they had 
done their work with clean hands. The local 
authorities unfortunately were not always 
models from the officials’ point of view. Very 
often the committees were composed of men 
who at first knew nothing about their work. 
The officials had first to teach them, and when 
they had been trained in the work for about a 
year they were again shuffled and new men 
placed upon the committee. Another fault 
was the introduction of party politics into 
public health authorities. Why should party 
politics be introduced ? They shackled judg- 
ment and reason and did a great deal to bring 
about acrimony in debate, and he thought it 
was a great pity that sanitary authorities 
should introduce such matters. 
Mr. H. T. Wakelam, 
who als> responded, said that he did 
not agree that there were too many local 
authorities. He thought there ought to be 
more, because then they would find work for 
the members of the professions that he saw 
around him. He hoped that the public 
authorities would prosper and that they would 
in the future do more than they had done in 
the te to maintain and improve public 
healt 

“ The Institute of Sanitary Engineers’ was 
then proposed by Sir William Ramsay who, 
in the course of his remarks, said that it seemed 
to him that the members of the Institute had 
a very difficult task to do, as they had to 
know something of everything. They might 
be likened perhaps to the physiologist, who not 
only had to be an anatomist, but something 
of a chemist, and also something of a physicist. 
Another difficult task they had to perform was 
to keep on good terms with a number of public 
bodies. They had to look after sanitation, 
not merely to defend the public from. the 
attacks of disease germs, but also to make 
things more convenient. But was it right that 
people should be so coddled ? Were we not 
doing something to prolong the lives of the 
unfit, and would not it be better if such people 
took their chance and died out? We should 
at all events get rid of them, and could only 
hope that the next generation would be the 
better for their absence. The whole tendenc : 
however, was in the other direction. e 
insisted upon our children being educated, 
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and found that they were starving, anc so y 
had to give them Lenahties We found thes 
came with leaky boots, and had to give then 
boots. We should soon find that they Were 
insufficiently clothed, and we should jiave 
clothe them. He asked, where was it going 
to stop? That was the sort of question which 
would face them some day, but in tlinking 
things over it seemed to him that the solution 
was, as usual, to be found in a happy medium, 
When he saw people being legislated for and 
looked after so much and everything being 
done for them he thought he would rather 
they did it for themselves. 

In acknowledging the toast, the Presiden 
said that theirs was a comparatively young 


and vigorous institution. It had between 
five and six hundred members who were ll 
active exponents of that branch of applied 


science which related to public health works, 
As sanitary inspectors it was their duty to be 
in the van of progress, and considerable respon. 
sibility rested upon them. The lead they gave 
to public opinion might create the driving power 
required to convert a public health measure 
into an Act of Parliament, or it might take 
another direction and tend to educate the 
people to form habits which were even more 
powerful than Acts of Parliament. Every 
sanitarian had been of opinion for years that 
there was nothing so much required in this 
country as healthy workmen’s houses, and yet 
their efforts to enforce their convictions upon 
the Legislature had been feeble. Their 
influence was less than it ought to be, and their 
aim should be to increase that influence as 
much as possible, to forward the objects for 
which they stood. 

Mr. E. H. Blake proposed the toast of 
‘“* Kindred Institutions,’ and in the course of 
his remarks said if they were to give technical 
education to the poor it would have to be 
in a very simple language or it might become 
# case of a little knowledge being a dangerous 
thing. 

In responding, Mr. E. T. Hall said that all 
the kindred ~ & were composed of men who 
were keen on their work and who took part 
in that work having their heart and soul in it. 

Mr. H. C. H. Shenton was also associated 
with the response. 

Professor Henry Adams then proposed the 
toast of “ The Visitors,’ and, in responding, 
Mrs. H. Percy Boulnois said that women were 
now called upon to take an intelligent interest 
in the questions of the day, and she advised 
women to interest themselves in the questions, 
and in her opinion nothing in life would be 
complete unless they all worked together as 
their capabilities enabled them to do. 

Sir William Ramsay also responded, and the 
proceedings came to a close. 


—_ 





oo“)? 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Extract from the Builder of February 13, 
1854 :— 

Mr. Rowe expressed his opinion that the 
title of City Architect should be maintained, 
and that the proposed salary was not suffi. 
cient ; he suggested that the amount should 
be £1,500 instead of £1,200 per annum. 
He moved an amendment, embodying both 
these alterations, to the report. 

Alderman J. C. Lawrence said that he did 
not believe that any eminent man would be 
found to accept the office for less than 
£2,000 per annum, and he propose! 40 
amendment to that effect, which w% 
seconded by Mr. G. J. Cockerell. 

The proposition of Mr. Rowe was. 
ever, eventually carried, and the repor'. thus 
amended, was then agreed to. 


[*,* This shows that fifty years ago |’ ople 
were more liberal in their estimatio © 
professional salaries than they are pe 
despite the fact that at present “our '0% 
costs more.’’—Ep.] 
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NEWSPAPER GUIDE. 

Messrs. ©. & E. Layton, of 56, Farrin. |" 
street, E.C., have issued their 1914 // »4y 
Newspaper List. All information necessa") 
advertisers, publishers, got others about o 
news rs, magazines, and periodi po 
lish the United Kingdom is given 1 * 
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concise and accurate a manner as pos!) 
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CONSTRUCTION SECTION. 


“WESTMINSTER HOUSE,” 
MILLBANK. 


HE new premises which have been 
fi opie a Millbank, 8.W., for the 
British-American Tobacco Company, 
Ltd, contain some interesting constructional 
features, and they are typical as representing 
the modern tendency for scientific design, com- 
bining efficiency with economy. The architects 
for the building are Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, 
and the principle of construction is that of a 
steel-framed building, with floor panels, retain- 
ing walls, foundations and strong-rooms of 
reinforced concrete, executed in accordance 
with the Considére patents from details pre- 
pared by the Considére Construction Company, 
of Victoria-street, Westminster. 





reinforcement varying accordingly. Vaults are 
constructed under the pavements in Dean 
Stanley-street and Millbank, and the retaining 
walls on the roadside of these are constructed 
with reinforced concrete, as are also the beams 
under the pavement. A detail of this work is 
illustrated in Fig. 1, where it will be seen that 
the vertical portion under the outer edge of the 
pavement lights is designed as a beam, which 
takes its bearing on the main reinforced- 
concrete beams which run from the outer row 
of stanchions to the retaining wall, and these 
main beams, which are spaced at about 17-ft. 
centres, are formed with the retaining wall to 
give one homogeneous construction, the inner 
end of which merely rests on a bracket from the 
stanchion and does not exert any thrust on the 
latter, the wall being designed to avoid this, 
and a space being left at the end of the beam 
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The site, which is a corner one, has an area 
of nearly 14,000 sq. ft., with frontages of about 
134 ft. to Dean Stanley-street, and 104 ft. to 
Millbank, and the building has been constructed 
with seven floors above the ground floor and 
one floor below the pavement, giving a total 
height of about 116 ft. from the ment 
floor to the roof. Large entrances leading to 
wide staircases serving the upper parts of the 
building are provided with each frontage, and 
there are four large nger lifts in addition. 
Although a steel-frame construction was 
adopted with steel stanchions s at intervals 
of about 17 ft. 6 in. along the Dean Stanley 
front and six rows rH B foundation slabs 
to these columns, with a few exceptions, were 
formed with reinforced concrete, and these are 
designed in a very scientific manner, and the 
reinforcement is treated in a somewhat different 
style as regards disposition to that usually 
employed. Three general sizes were employed 
according to the loads on the stanchion under 
which they oceur, the largest being for a load 
Up to 500 tons, the second for a load up to 
360 tons, and the smallest in those cases where 
the load * not exceed 240 tons. All these 
slabs are 18S in. thick, while the largest iz 
6 ft. © in. square on plan, with reinforcement 
cousiating ! a double lattice of bars in the 
“wer surtice and a single lattice in the upper 
surface, t bars being, generally speaking 
Spaced at \-in. centres in both directions, with 
stirrups uecting the two systems, and, in 
addition, eral of the bars in the lower surface 
an ema ' up at the ends and hooked round 
vs “In. bar on the upper outer edge. The second 
os ‘so it. 6 in. square and reinforced in a 
Similar manner, but the bars are slightly 
a ‘spaced slightly farther apart. The 
oe pe is 4 ft. 6 in. on plan, and this is 
th orce’ with @ single lattice of bars only in 
re pPbe ind lower surface. In cases w 
ont oads .e comparatively small or where it 
jn 3 tt ‘<cced 145 tons, the foundation slabs 

“1%. © in. square and 18 in. thick, with 
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Fig. 1. Retaining Wall to Vaults. 


to avoid the possibility. The slabs under the 
footway are designed to carry a superload of 
2 ewt. per square foot, and these have a thick- 
ness of 6 in. of concrete reinforced with }-in. 
diameter bars, and continuity bars where pass- 
ing over the main beams. The latter have a 
depth of 20 in. at the largest section, and they 
are 20 in. wide, with five bars on the lower 
surface and stirrups, as indicated on the detail 
illustrated. The retaining wall has a clear 
height of 8 ft. from the top of the base to the 
underside of the beams, and it is designed with 
a@ maximum thickness of 12 in. at the bottom, 
reducing to 7 in. at the top by battering the 
inside face. Counterforts are formed at the 

ints under the main beams to give additional 

ring to these, and they are 20 in. wide and 
flush with the wall at the bottom, and having 
a vertical inside face project 5 in. from the wall 
at the top. The vertical portion of the wall is 
reinfo with bars in both surfaces, these 
having diameters of j in. and § in.; and dis- 
tribution bars are provided horizontally at 
12-in. centres in both surfaces. The base of 
the wall has a projecting heel of 12 in. and a 
toe projecting 5 ft. 9 in., giving a total width 
of 7 ft. 9 in., and the maximum thickness is 
12 in. This base is also reinforced by trans- 
verse and longitudinal bars in both surfaces, 
and, as before mentioned, is designed in such a 
manner that no thrust is exerted by the beams 
at the top on to the stanchions. 


The accommodation provided in the base- 
ment includes a large space devoted to storage 
of valuable papers, which measures about 80 ft 
by 23 ft., dad this is enclosed by reinforced 
concrete walls, which render it absolutely fire- 
resisting. Within the space the strong-rooms 
are formed, and these are so built that they 
are practically indestructible both from a 
burglary and fire point of view. The height 
of these rooms is 11 ft. 10 in. in the clear ; and 
the walls and roof are constructed with rein- 
forced concrete 15 in. thick, while the floor is 
12 in. thick. The floor is reinforced with bars 
in the upper and lower surfaces, which are 
somewhat closely spaced; but obviously this 
did not require to be so heavily reinforced as 
the walls and roof. and the latter are con- 
structed with a triple lattice of steel bars, one 
lattice being situated in each surface of the 
concrete, and one in the centre of the thickness. 
The bars composing the lattices are closely 
spaced and tied in with numerous stirrups, and 
the rods are cranked at the ends. The strength 
of these strong-rooms is so great that it would 
be sufficient to withstand the shock of the upper 
parts of the building falling upon them if such 
a collapse should take place during a fire, 
although such a possibility is rather remote 
when the fire-resisting character of the whole 
structure is considered. It is a unique 
example of strong-room construction, and is 
instructive for that reason, and it affords a 
good example of the applicability of reinforced 
concrete to all the requirements of a modern 
building. 

The floors generally are constructed with 
main beams of steel, consisting of simple 
rolled-steel joists or compound-steel girders, and 
the panels are filled in with reinforced concrete 
and tiles, the average width of these panels 
being about 17 ft. 6 in. The total thickness of 
these floors is only 10} in., including the wood- 
block flooring, with its bedding and screeding 
and the plastered ceiling. The constructional 
part of the floor is only 8} in., and this is 
composed of hollow bricks, having a depth of 
6 in. and a covering of 2 in. of concrete, These 
hollow blocks are 12 in. square, and they are 
laid in rows with a clear space of about 2} in. 
between each row, and this space is filled in 
with concrete reinforced with two longitudinal 
bars with stirrups at 9-in. centres bent 
around same and carried well up into the 
concrete covering the tiles. Longitudinal bars 
are also provided in the upper surface spaced 
at about 12-in. centres ; and continuity bars are 

rovided where passing over the main steel 

ms, as illustrated in the detail in Fig. 2. 
The steel beams are also encased in concrete as 
a protection against fire, and to provide an 
efficient bearing for the ends of the panels. The 
roofs to the lantern lights are constructed in 
a similar manner; and this system provides a 
light floor, having sound and fire-resisting 
qualities, while it is capable of sustaining a 
heavy load, and only uires a minimum 
thickness. It will be readily understood that 
some of the steelwork required was of a heavy 
character owing to the large loads that had to 
be carried ; and of this work possibly some of 
the most interesting is provided by the founda- 
tion girders that were employed next the 
party walls where reinforced concrete was not 
adopted. A typical example of this part of the 
construction is afforded by the case of a 
stanchion, which is a compound one 14 in. by 
11 in., being built up with two rolled-steel H- 
sections and four plates, which is carried by 
a large potent foundation girder about 
14 ft. 9 in. long. This girder is 2 ft. 5 in. dee 
and 18 in. wide, and it is built up with two we 
plates, 4 in. apart, four plates, 18 in. by § in., 
in each flange, and four 6-in. by 6-in. by }-in. 
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sd similar depth, and they are built up wit! larg. 
tie Bk Mise 5 lla plates riveted to the flanges of the stan: hions 
eer eT || / and stiffened by angles on all the edge: The 
rit. | ter number of the steel girders use: {or the 
, i] framing are ordinary stock rolled-stec! JOists, t 
Hid ff iH but where carrying wall loads or concentrated ' 
nil i weights ees sections of various sizes are ( 
fe i i employed. e framing to the tower at the i 
| Ih corner of Dean Stanley-street and Millbank is ! 
Slabs j Hi illustrated in the detail shown in Fig. 3, this 
i = il having a slope of 75 deg. with the horizontal, 
iz es and being built up with raking joists and 
Hil | A horizontal ties of various sizes, as indicated : 
ij) jf Gree The drawing is sufficiently explicit to need of 8 
es wns 7 Gm ik wre -ortas no further explanation. The principal rooms . 
: ae) on the basement and ground floors wil! be : 
4 t\: ventilated on the Plenum system with fresh 
; ‘ air supplied by a fan in the basement, this air 7 
‘ a0: ee \ being filtered and warmed by a steam battery 
| i ! in winter to render it pure and of agreeable 
! a Ranera meni | noone i temperature. The vitiated air is extracted by 
h mere ote t Hi exhaust fans at various points. The heating is e 
. izz’\ \\ effected by steam below atmospheric pressure, 
. h " a pump Relee connected with the condense I 
or i i pipes, which withdraws the air and water of tl 
iB H EE condensation, returning the latter to the boilers 8 
ij it) i Psy roe for reuse. The system is silent in action, and 
| ee : a5 a aj secures a low temperature of the heating 0 
i 6 o-rlss 4 x ee: surfaces very little in excess of that of hot b 
7. water. The upper portion of the building 
oS Sh \' which will be utilised for offices, will be heated fe 
“yn @ by radiators of the ventilating type. 
The general contractors for the work are ei 
ae } te ae Messrs. Wm. Cubitt & Co., branch of Messrs. rs 
hat \ as Holland & Hannen & Cubitts, Ltd., and the 
sf } 4 yeone i reinforced-concrete work was executed by the 
4 | f Cubitt Concrete Construction Company. 
ieee 4 2 ' } The structural steelwork was carried out by be 
| focal — sat =f: the Aston Construction Company, Ltd., and - 
ff 1 if ’ Hi the heating and ventilation scheme by Messrs. 
/ i ; iI J. Jeffreys & Co., Ltd., of 11. Old Queen-street, P 
j | i i) S.W. 
‘| ' i oh : p 
j { ii Enme ira) = ; -_ 
“2 eps NG > * ie. 6 oF ioe ae = ‘ 7] 
Ty seca, + = THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE: : 
cis ra 
J. “STANDARD METHOD OF MEASURE- al 
- — 1 MENT FOR REINFORCED CONCRETE.” 
Fig. 3. Steel Framing to Tower. Mr. E. P. Wetns (President) took the chair 
on January 29 at Denison House, 8.W., at the 
angles, at the junction of web and flange provided, the latter being bolted to the series forty-third ordinary general meeting of the 
plates. Tee and angle stiffeners are provided of three 10-in. by 6-in. rolled-steel joists, forming Concrete Institute, when a discussion took 
under the stanchion and over the bearing, and one bearing for the large plate-girder previously place on the following matters :—(1) Draft 
te: one intermediate one is introduced on either mentioned. These foundation girders are in- Report of the Joint Committee of Representa- 
? side between these two points. All the rivets teresting, as they are different to the general tives from the Quantity Surveyors’ Association, 
aE. are | in. diameter, and they are arranged with type of grillage foundation adopted for heavily- the Quantity Surveyor Members of the Concrete 
te a pitch of 3 in. The bearing for this large loaded stanchions. The stanchions in most Institute, and the Reinforced Concrete Practice 
Ee plate-girder is provided by three 12-in. by 6-in. cases are compound ones, built with two Standing Committee of the Concrete Institute 
bh rolled-steel joists, each 6 ft. long at one end, H-sections and four plates, and those to the on a “Standard Method of Measurement for 
these joists having web stiffeners and distance frontages had special brackets below the pave- Reinforced Concrete.” (2) Draft Report of the 
tp ieces and bolts. At the other end three 10-in. ment level in many instances. These brackets Reinforced Concrete Practice Standing Com- 
; y 6-in. rolled-steel joists are provided. Thebase have a projection of about 2 ft. 2 in. and a mittee of the Concrete Institute on 4 suggested 
e plate to the stanchion is 1 ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 6 in., 
Te and this is riveted to the large girder at a point 
3h 6 ft. 8 in. from one end. Adjoining this par- 
if ticular stanchion is one of similar size, which 
: is carried by a compound steel girder, composed 
of two 20-in. by 7}-in. rolled-steel joists, and 
one 18 in. by § in. plate at top and bottom, 
\ 11 ft. 3 in. long. The stanchion is not situated 
a centrally on this girder, but at a point about 
4 3 ft. from one end, and 10-in. by 4-in. channel 
: , steels are riveted to the girder to form stiffeners 
if peat oe Rey eae only over the nearest ; 
ft, earing. e bearing for the girder is provided 
ifs by four 10-in. by 6-in. adiebaed jolt, with go nD oe Poe ee oO ; 
0 web stiffeners and distance pieces and bolts at es go metn: or Degg ee ge ena. 
x. the end, having the greater reaction; and at the Be iat 3 ee og 9 Oe tor cw 
Hy other end one 10-in. by 6-in. rolled-steel joist is Ore Co ae ie 
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“ Tabulated Form for Preparing Quantities for 


. Concrete.” 
og a of the Joint Committee was read 
by Mr. Bylander, and it was recommended 9 
the method of measurement compiled =~ 
registered and circulated amongst the mem 
of the Concrete Institute and of the Quantity 
Surveyors) Association. The suggested 
measurements were a8 follows :— 

Suggested Method of Measurement. 
on each floor to be kept separate, 
stating the height from the ground to the 
several floors. Keep conerete, centering, and 
reinforcement for each floor together. No 
reinforcement to be deducted from the con- 
crete; otherwise all measurements to be net 
unless stated, and notwithstanding any trade 
custom, to the contrary. 
Concrete. 

Foundations, Bases to pas, Walls (state 
each thickness separately), Pillars (state 
“averaging ” or “ ranging from to . *., 
Floor Slabs (measuze across beams, State each 
thickness separately), Beams (measure below 
sofit of floor slab. State “ averaging ” or 
“ranging from to ”), Roofs (state slopes 
over 30 deg. separately to allow for filling 
between double centering).—Per foot cube. 

Chases and Grooves, etc. (Whether cut or 
formed to be described).—Per foot run. 

Holes, Mortises, ete. (To be described as 
either cut or formed, and size, depth or thick- 
ness of concrete given).—Each. 


Centering, Shuttering, etc. 

Each variety of centering, shuttering, etc., to 
be measured separately. Both sides of con- 
crete requiring double centering to be measured. 

Foundations—Vertical, splayed, or circular.— 
Per square. 

Walls —-Vertical, battering, or circular on 
plan.—Per square. 

Floor Slabs—Raking, circular on plan, or 
radiating. (Measure net between beams. The 
radiating centering to be described as including 


The work 
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Fig. 7. Elevation to Dean Stanley-street, “ Westminster House,” Millbank. 


Floor Slabs—In small pieces, landings, ete.— 


Per foot super. 
Pillars—. ll centering, etce., to include for 
strutting, timbering, wedges, etc. 
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Fig. 6. Cross-section, “ Westminster House,” Millbank. 


Square, 


circular, octagonal, or other shape, to include al! 
cutting and waste. Bases and caps for pillars, 
giving size, to be kept separate.—Per foot 
super. 

Beams—(To be measured as girth of beam 
from underside of floor slab only “ including all 
labours.” State if radiating or circular on plan 
or elevation, including mitres).—Per foot super. 

Roofs—Flat, raking, segmental, semicircular, 
or elliptical. (Measure both sides if over 30 deg. 
slope).—Per square. 

Return Edges of Openings in walls, floors, or 
roofs.—Per foot run. 

Soffits of Stairs—Raking, flewing or circular 
on plan. (To be described as including cutting 
and waste).—Per square. 

Mouldings—Over 12 in. girth.—Per foot 
super. 

Mouldings—12 in. girth and under.—Per foot 
run, 

Mitres, Stopped Ends, etc.—Each. 

Return Edges of Concrete Floors, Strings, 
and Risers of Stairs.—Per foot run. 

Circular or Raking Cutting and Waste to be 
measured to all irregular surfaces of walls, 
floors, and roofs. Per foot run. 

Key Blocks, Consoles, ete., giving full size 
and description.—Each. 

Splays, Chamfers, Rebates, Rounded Angles, 
etc., to be described as including fiilets and 
moulds.—Per foot run. 


Reinforcement. 

Ordinary steel bars from } in. to 2 in. 
diameter may be included under one heading 
(stating the diameters). Bars under } in. and 
over 2 in. in diameter to be kept separate. 
Bars over 30 ft. long to be kept separate. 

All wire ties (exclusive of helical or horizontal 
binding or stirrups) to be included in the 
description of the reinforcement. 

The different items of reinforcement to be 
kept separate as described for “‘ Concrete " and 
** Centering, Shuttering, etc.” 

Steel Bars—State “including all bends, 
hooked ends, ete., and fixing at any level, in 
any position.’”’—Per hundredweight. 

Stirrups and Binding—Horizontal or helical. 
—Per hundredweight. 

Meshwork Reinforcement supplied in sheets 
or rolle—to be measured “ net ” (i.¢., no allow- 
ance made in the measurement for laps or for 
straight cutting and waste), including all labours 
for bending, etce.—Per yard super. 

ing and circular cutting and waste to 
ditto.—Per foot run. 

The Reinforced Concrete Practice Standi 
Committee of the Concrete Institute 
that a standard tabulated form for prepari 
quantities for reinforced-concrete work be 
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Fig. 8. General View of Steel Framing, “Westminster House,” Millbank. 


issued under the authority of the Concrete 
Institute. 

In introducing the Report Mr. Bylander said 
the Concrete Institute had done a great deal in 
the way of simplifying the work of reinforced 
concrete. The chief aim was to get a result, 
and the means should be as simple as possible. 
If any part of the work entailed too much 
expense, it was their duty to reduce that 
expense if possible, so that only useful work 
should be called for. In dealing with reinforced 
concrete quantity surveyors had found diffi- 
culties, and hence they had asked the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association to join them in getting 
a standard method of measurement. With 
regard to the standard tabulated form for 
preparing quantities for reinforced concrete 
work, which it was suggested should be issued, 
it was not intended to be a bill of quantities 
to be presented to the builder, but was only 
intended as a sheet in which the details of the 
quantities were given from the drawings. The 
views which might be expressed that night 
would guide the Committee in drawing up the 
final Report. 

Mr. G. Corderoy said that happily in 
reinforced concrete they were not hampered 
with any ancient customs of measurements. 
He regretted the Committee did not have the 
courage of their convictions and stick to the 
unit of foot for centering and shuttering 
foundations and walls, for there was certainly 
no merit in the term “ square,” at all events as 
applied to a great many items of foundation 
work. He suggested that the formed mortices 
were not worth dealing with, and that what 
really mattered was the cut mortices; and, 
further, they might reconsider their recom 
mendation as to stirrups and treat them in 
much the same way as rivets were treated with 
regard to riveted joists. He commended the 
Committee on their recommendation with 
regard to slopes. 

Mr. F. W. antenis thought the recommenda- 
tions would simplify matters and bring things 
better before the builder in the future. 

Mr. G. C. Workman suggested a square yard 
or a square foot for shuttering and centering of 
foundations and walls, although he understood 
that the square was introduced because the 
contractors bought their timber by the square. 
With regard to stirrups and binding, it would 
be a gross mistake unless they also included the 
labour per hundredweight. 

The Chairman remarked that, although the 
words had not been put in, it would include the 
labour. 

Mr. Alan Paull opposed the suggestion of 
Mr. Corderoy that the unit of foot should be 
used in regard to shuttering and centering. He 
preferred the square. 


Mr. Wentworth Shields noticed that the 
Committee had got over the difficulty of six 
different names for shuttering hy inventing a 
new name, but he suggested that instead of 
coining a new word, which was always difficult 
to popularise, they should adopt the American 
term of “ forcework,’’ which covered al] that 
was wanted. 

Mr. P. F. Glebe questioned whether several 
of the proposed measurements would give the 
contractor sufficient information to enable him 
accurately to price the item. 

Mr. W. E. Davis would have liked to have 
seen the question of pile-driving dealt with, for 
it was a very difficult matter for surveyors. 

Mr. G. M. Nicholas also thought it would be 
an improvement if they could have some 
system laid down as to the measurement of 
concrete piles and also as to the driving of 








Fig. 9. 
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them, for concrete piles could hard), 
sidered the same thing as pillars. 

Mr. A. Alban Scott thought they shouj 
have asked representatives from the !}.:ilders 
Associations to join with them, and a}. hay, 
ge the opinion of the Royal Institute 

ritish Architects, because with their 1pport 
the document would 
weight. 


€ Con. 


carry much 


LTeater 


EXTENSION, LIVERPOOL.—|j 


Ovr first article on the extension, or it migh; 
be more appropriately said the rebuilding, of th, 
Midland Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, was publishe 
in the Builder of May 10, 1912. At that time th, 
new building officially known as Extensio, 
No. 1 had been completed and was full 
occupied by visitors, and the demolition of tly 
old hotel (rebuilt in 1876) was in active progress 

The area cleared by the removal of the . 
building furnished the site now occupied by t} 
new block known as Extension No. 2 

In order that our readers may obtain 
perfectly clear idea at the outset as to thy 
geographical positions of the two new structures 
we suggest that they should refer to Figs. | an 
3 illustrating our previous article. 

Fig. 3 is a plan of Extension No. 1, th 
position of this being readily identified 
Fig. 1, at the bottom of which is Extensio: 
No. 2, facing Ranelagh-place, and bounded at 
the right and left by Brownlow-hill and 
Copperas-hill respectively. 

tt should be mentioned at this stage that th 
design and arrangement of the ground floor 
have been. somewhat altered since the publica 
tion of the original plan reproduced as lg. | 
in our former article. 

As may be seen on examination of Fig. | here 
given, the main hall, now termed the Court, 
remains unaltered and occupies a_ position 
between the broad flights of stairs leading up 
from the new entrance hall and the Hypostyi 
Hall in the first extension. The Restaurant 
(now designated the French Kestaurant) and 
the smoking-room at the right hand have been 
altered in shape with most happy results, th 
former now having elliptical-shaped ends in 
plan, while to the latter a square form has 
been given. The consequent abolition of 
straight lines is refreshing to the eye, whil 
the corner spaces have been utilised in the 
formation of alcoves, breaking up and impart- 
ing variety to the wall surfaces, and also used 
for service and store rooms. Between the 
French Restaurant and the smoking-room 
there are now a spacious ante-room and an 
American bar. 

Turning now to the left hand of the Court, 








General View of Work in Progress, “ Westminster House,” Millbank. 
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a dining-room, substantially, as 
padre and an ante-room upon * 
vtagon drawing-room, with four ves, ar 
taking the place By: square writing @ 

‘ng room originally ay ee 
eeeeen the fate y= ae - the 
floor is occu ye 
ground rooms, worthily displacing ae email 


eception- r 

spantments at first intended for this important 
sition. . 

Pe onder to clear up, at this stage, the 


apparent enigma eT. by the ounenes. of 
a main entrance in Fig. 1, we may conveniently 
‘nin that, owing to the slope of the site, 
explain . ; be th the 
the main entrance is situa nea 
reception-rooms on what 18 termed the lower 
round floor, although this floor is actually 
groune 

some feet above street level, as nes by the 
Jevation and sections given in two our 
5 At the back of the hotel the ground 
hoor is at street level, while in the front it is 
so far above that level as to make it virtually 
a first floor. 

Commenced a few months after the opening 
of Extension No. 1, the present building ts now 
so far completed that it will bably be read 
for occupation by the end of this month. t 
has a frontage of 180 ft. on Ranelagh-place and 
a depth of 140 ft. from front to back. 

As now completed, the Midland Adelphi Hotel 
embodies all the features characterising the 
latest practice in modern hotel construction 
and equipment, and those who have visited 
the establishment will be quite prepared to 
admit that it may justly claim to constitute 
the last word in British hotel design. 

At the time of its erection the Midland Hotel, 
Manchester, was not unreasonably regarded 
as the premier building of its class in Great 
Britain, and, although it may have suffered 
somewhat in comparison owing to the admirable 
architectural and artistic features of some 
hotels built in London during the last few years, 
it still occupies a high place. 

It is clearly sur by the new Adelphi 
Hotel, which is of practically equal dimensions, 
and embodies a finer architectural scheme and 
more modern equipment. 

The main features of the entire project were 
outlined in the first instance by Messrs. Towle, 
the managers of the Midland Railway Hotels 
Department, the buildings and decorative 
treatment having been designed by Mr. 
R. Frank Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., to whom we 
are indebted for the architectural drawings 
reproduced in this issue. 

A point of interest connected with the 
arrangement of the principal apartments is 
that, so far as the two lower floors are con- 
cerned, the hotel is planned on what may be 
termed a “ two-deck’’ system, wherein the 
public rooms intended for occupants of the 
more expensive suites, and visitors to whom 
money is a small consideration, are on a different 
floor from those provided for other ests. 
Thus the ground floor is devoted to ining, 
refreshment, and other rooms of exceptionally 
lusurious character for guests and visitors who 
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Fig. 2. Midland Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool : 


Detail of Upper Part of Front 


on Brownlow-hill. 
Mr. R. Frank Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


do not mind paying for accommodation and 
catering of the highest class, and the lower 
ground floor is occupied by similar apartments, 
which, although handsomely furnished and 
well appoin in every respect, appeal to 
those who are satisfied with expenditure on a 
comparatively modest scale. This plan has 
been adopted with the object of meeting the 
requirements of the different classes of visitors 
frequenting the hotel. 

“the general arrangement of Extension No. 2 
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Fig, 1. Midland Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool: Ground Floor Plan of Extension (No. 2). 


Mr. B. Frank Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


is illustrated by the elevation to Ranelagh- 
place, and the two sections, longitudinal and 
transverse, given in two of our plates. From 
these it will be seen that the building com prises 
nine floors in all from basement to sixth 
floor, and that the design follows the lines 
of the complete scheme outlined in our first 
article. 

The main entrance in Ranelagh-place is in 
the form of a loggia, 76 ft. long by 15 ft. deep, 
supported by a row of six monolith fluted 
granite columns. The roof of the loggia is 
provided with glazed lights of ample size, 
giving a pleasing aspect to the entrance. 
Next comes the entrance hall, 70 ft. by 28 ft., 
at the back of which are two flights of stairs 
leading up to the Court, at the foot of these 
stairs being three lifts, two for passengers and 
the third for luggage. 

The central Court is a magnificent hall, 85 ft. 
long by 65 ft. wide, covered by a glazed roof, 
and at once impresses the visitor by its fine 
proportions. ‘The decorations of this room were 
not designed by the architect. 

As a matter of fact the hall is really the 
lower part of a large interior court, around 
which all the upper stories of the hotel are 
built, with the object of providing ample means 
for the admission of light and air to the inner 
suites of rooms. 

It should here be pointed out that the 
roofing over the court has not been constructed 
pres to the design shown in the longi- 
tudinal and transverse sections, having been 
made quite flat and slightly lower than was at 
first intended, the chief reason for this alteration 
having been the desire to afford more light to 
the rooms on the first floor. Certain minor 
alterations have also been made in the interior 
decorative scheme of the Court. 

The dining-room, providing accommodation 
for 200 diners, is panelled with gilded oak, the 
hangings and carpet being in gold and royal 
blue. ; 

The French Restaurant, on the other side of 
the Court, seats 120 persons, and is panelled 
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in inlaid grey hardwood, with furni:, 
match and designed in the French a1” “ 
Now that the Hypostyle Hall of | 


+ ° \ tension 
No. 1 has been placed in communica: i... with 
the Court of the second extension, . try), 


remarkable series of vistas has bee create: 
by the long succession of halls, eoyrt. a 
stairways from front to back of the building 

Entering the roof-lighted loggia an pasaing 
into the subdued light of the entrance halt 
the visitor sees before him the broad a 
beyond which is the brilliantly-lighted centr) 
Court, and beyond that again the mysterious 
shade of the pillared Hypostyle Hall. Procos 
ing further, a distant glimpse is obtained 9: 
the Fountain Court, open to the sky and fe 
rounded by colonnaded terraces. a 

Mr. Atkinson is certainly to be congratulated 
on the manner in which he has planned and 
worked out the architectural features of th 
several halls and spaces, as also on the pleasingly 
varied yet harmonious nature of the treatment 
throughout. 

On the lower ground floor there are a spacious 
lounge—the decorations of this room not 
os by the architect—and _grill-room, 
smoking-room, billiard-room, a suite of enter. 
tainment-rooms, part of the new kitchen 
department, etc., and other rooms for visitors 
and guests. 

The basement story contains squash racquet 
courts and a large swimming-bath. There are 
two racquet courts, measuring 33 ft. long by 
20 ft. wide, situated at the left hand of the 
basement. The swimming-bath, 75 ft. long by 
35 ft. wide, is at the right-hand side, and is 
provided with a range of private dressing-rooms 
and the usual accessories. The remainder of 
the basement is occup‘ed by Turkish baths, 
storerooms, cellarage, and accommodation for 
heating apparatus. 

The upper stories, being devoted chiefly to 
bedroom suites, do not call for detailed descrip- 
tion, as each story is arranged on practical); 
the same plan as that reproduced as Fig. ? 
in our article of May, 1912. The rooms are 
disposed on each side of main corridors running 
through three sides of the new building and 
communicating with the corridors of Extension 
No. 1. 

For particulars as to the arrangement, 
decoration, and equipment of the bedrooms 
reference should be made to our previous 
article. 

At fifth-floor level a balcony extends along 
the three outer walls of the building, as shown 
by the drawings. Being supported by columns 
and pilasters rising from third-floor level and 
finished by an appropriate parapet, the balcony 
is a distinctly pleasing feature, the effect of 
which is materially increased by the recesses 
between the groups of columns, and by the 
setting back of the two upper stories to 4 
distance of 4 ft. 9 in. from the main walls of the 
building. Details of the upper part of the 
main front on Ranelagh-place are given in one 
of our plates, and similar details relative to 
the Brownlow-hill front will be found in Fig. 2 

Fig. 3 is an enlarged detail illustrating the 
architectural treatment at each side of the 
main front, and Fig. 4 shows details of the 
windows to the reception-rooms immediately 
above the entrance loggia. The perspective 
reproduced at the head of this article gives 4 
good idea of the monumental proportions and 
general effect of the design. It should be 
mentioned, however, that the two circular 
= on either side of Extension No. | 

ave not yet been built. 

From the structural point of view the new 
building is a steel-framo structure, wit! brick 
and masonry enclosing walls, the exterior being 
faced in Portland stone. 

Mr. C. V. Childs, A.M.Inst.C.E., w 1S ANE. 
ciated with the architect in the capacity © 
consulting structural engineer for the sterlwork, 
which was executed by Messrs. Kicharé 
Moreland & Son, Ltd., of London. 

The steel frame includes sixty main st «nc hions 
to which the entire weight of the }ui/ing 
transmitted, and whence it is distrilited a! 
means of extended footings in the form of ste 
grillages embedded in concrete. The !arzes' 
stanchions are those in the exterior walls 
built up from two 9-in. by 7-in. )- cams 
connected by a 12-in. by 6-in. I-bein, the 
combination heing one of wide H-sec')'". At 
the main corners of the steel fr we 
stanchions are suitably strengthened »y ¥'™ 
bracing. ‘ Above first-floor level the st:nchio™ 
are reduced in cross-section proportio: ‘ly ' 
the smaller loads to-be carried. Care «5 bee? 
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hou to provide for the 

an throughout the work 

taachment of girders and bongs in such 
manner as 10 obviate strains due 

loading. : ei 

teelwor!: of the floors been designed 

in pte bays and —— —, 

of which were .-andardised as as ae : 

in order to conte simplicity @ nom) 
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Janning, the nee 
eatly members has 


t 

’ here intermediate su co’ no 

t a For instance, the floor of the main 
aa 4 over the lo and other 


ourt is carrie 

poo on the lower a floor y es peo 
hoary plate isda gers at fifth-floor level for 
are some large Gree as j alls of the 
supporting the stanchions in the wi hook 
seer orem, these walls being 8 

nearly 5 ft., as previously men No. 1 

As in the case of Extension No. }, my vd 
possible precaution has been taken against fire 
by the adoption of fire-resisting floors, stairs, 
partitions, and other structural details. 

An interesti and ingenious structural 
feature is provided for by the spring floors 
installed in the dining-room, on the ground 
door, and in room No. 3 of the entertainment 
suite in the basement. . t 

The object of the arrangement is to provide 
for the resiliency that is 80 desirable when a 
floor is used for dancing, locki a paratus 
being fitted by means of which oor can 
be made rigid for ordinary use. f 

The resilient or spring area of the floor in 
the Sefton Room measures 55 ft. 4) in. by 
os ft. 6 in, and is surrounded by a fixed area, 
or border, along the four walls. The floo 
is of oak, 1 in. thick, to c ved, a 
seoretly nailed to a layer of 4-in. by l-in. deal 
battens, spaced 12 in. apart centre to centre, 
these being nailed down in turn to timber 
floor joists. The latter are in 5-ft. lengths, 
and rest upon a spring installation, consisti 
of light steel joists, in short lengths, connect 
with a series of fifty-six “ Valtor”’ spring 
fittings. Each spring fitting comprises two cast- 
iron top casings, under which are steel spiral 
springs, and each fitting rests upon a cast-iron 
base bolted to the supporting steelwork below. 

Along the boundary line between the resilient 
area and the fixed border around it, the outer 
end of the lengths of spring girders are carried 
by cast-iron rockers, thereby forming a kind of 
hinge along the line of demarcation, and thus 
causing the resilient area to merge imperceptibly 
into the fixed border. 

The locking gear is divided into four seta, 
each operated by a movable key. When this 
is turned in one direction iron wedges are 
drawn beneath the spring girders and hold the 
floor rigidly. By turning the key in the 
opposite direction the wedges are withdrawn 
and the resilient floor area is supported by the 
springs. 

In the entertainment-room in the basement 
the resilient area measures 40 ft. 6 in. by 
32 ft. 7} in. The installation is generally 
similar to that already described, and includes 
forty-two “ Valtor” spring fittings. Owing to 
the small depth available, it was necessary to 
divide the locking gear into seven sets, each 
controlling six of the spring fittings. 

Both of these spring-floor installations were 
executed by Messrs. Francis Morton, jun., & 
Co., of London, the patentees of the “ Valtor ”’ 
system. 

The heating and ventilation apparatus and 
the hot and cold water services were installed 
by Messrs. Richard Crittall & Co., of London, 
the firm to whom was entrusted the ] 
engineering equipment of Extension No. 1. 
When that extension was made space was left 
‘n the new boiler-house and engineering depart- 
ment for such additional steam generating 
plant and auxiliary appliances as would be 
required to comply with demands after con- 
ae of Extension No. 2. ; 

aving dealt with details of the cnginent ng 
“quipment in our first article, it is only neces- 
“ary to mention the additions that have been 
made. Soon after the reconstruction of the 
front portion of the hotel had been decided 
“pon prep.ration was made for future increased 
emands |v installing @ third Stirling water- 
roa ones boiler. Extensions were made 

he steam mai other 
—— ; ae the " caloritiers pe other 
“pparatus, for i 
installations, al are and hot-water 
sinh, Coneduence of the relatively short time 
=o ang lags: raiiway_sompeny for the com- 
on of the new b ng, it was decided that 
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all extensions of the engineering plant, neces- 
sarily fixed in Extension No. 1, should be 
completed while the foundations for the second 
extension were being prepared, so that the 
engineering contractors might be free to con- 
centrate their energies upon the installation of 
the various services as soon as the building 
had advanced sufficiently to permit such work 
to be undertaken. 

The heating and ventilating arrangements 
adopted for Extension No. 1, and fully 
described in our previous article, have been 
reproduced in principle in the new building. 
It should be noted, however, that, owing to the 
large number of public rooms in the lower 
ground floor and basement stories, arrange- 
ments for ventilation had to be made on a 
very comprehensive scale. 

All the public rooms are furnished with fresh 
air on the Crittall balanced system of mechanical 
inlet and extraction, all fresh air being washed 
and filtered and either warmed or cooled 
according to the state of the weather, and all 
vitiated air conveyed by ducts to above roof 
level and there discharged. 

The apparatus is arranged so that air at 
different temperatures can be supplied to 
various parts of the building according to 
requirements. The kitchens and service-rooms 
are provided with a separate installation 
supplying cold air in order to prevent these 
departments from becoming overheated, and 
powerful extraction apparatus has been pro- 
vided to preclude the possibility that any 
objectionable smell of cooking may penetrate 
to the rooms occupied by visitors. The ven- 
tilation plant, as now completed, is capable of 
dealing with a total volume of 11,000,000 
cubic ft. of air per hour. 

As in Extension No. 1, the bedrooms and 
private sitting-rooms in the new building are 
warmed on the Crittall system of invisible 
panel heating. 

Owing to the considerable distances to be 
traversed, the hot-water services to baths and 
lavatories are pumped round the building. 
Practically every bedroom is provided with a 
separate bathroom, with warmed towel-rail and 
lavatory with hot water. Consequently the 
consumption of hot water is very large, and 
the complete apparatus is capable of supplying 
continuously 10,000 gallons of water per hour 
at a temperature of 170 deg. Fahr. 

Additional cold-water tanks have been fixed 
at each corner of the new building, and con- 
nected up with the previously installed tanks, 
the aggregate storage capacity of 50,000 gallons 
being available in the event of a temporary 
stoppage of public supplies. 

he fire hydrant system has been extended 
from the portion first erected. and automatic 
sprinklers have been fitted over the service 
lifts, in all baggage-rooms, and in any other 
rooms where inflammable materials or goods 
may be stored. 

To enable work in the first extension to be 
conducted without hindrance during the erec- 
tion of the new building a temporary kitchen 
was installed, and has since been replaced by 
the new kitchen department extending into 
both portions of the hotel. All the cooking 
apparatus was provided and fitted by Messrs. 
Richard Crittall & Co. 

The Turkish baths in the basement are 
warmed and ventilated by the Crittall system 
of air heaters and circulating fans; and the 
swimming-bath on the same floor, containing 
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about 40,000 gallons of water, is provided with 
apparatus for the continuous purification and 
aeration of the water. Thus, by means of an 
electrically-operated pump, the water is con- 
stantly being drawn from the lowest part of 
the bath, distributed over an aerator fitted 
outside the building, through a filter, 
and finally retur to the bath after having 
been reheated by steam-pipes. 

Messrs. B. H. Johnson & Co., of Westminster, 
were responsible for the construction of the 
floors, stairs, partitions, and plastering. The 
bronze and iron doors and balustrades were 
made and fitted by Messrs. J. W. Singer & 
Sons, Ltd., of Frome, and the door furniture 
was supplied by Bneard, of Paris. The ex. 
ternal bronze balconies, lamps, etc., were 
executed by the Bromsgrove Guild. 

All the decorative marble work was done by 
Messrs. H. T. Jenkins & Son, of Torquay ; the 
dining-room decorative modelling by Messrs. 
H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., of Cheltenham ; 
and the hardwood chimney-pieces were executed 
by Messrs. Peace & Norquoy, of Manchester. 

The following firms were engaged upon the 
interior decorations and in the supply of fittings 
and furniture :—Messrs. Diespeker & Co., Ltd. ; 
Messrs. Fryers, Ltd. ; Messrs. Hampton & Sons, 
Ltd. ; Messrs. Liberty & Co., Ltd. ; Mr. Ropley ; 
the Rust Vitreous Mosaic Company; Messrs. 
W. B. Simpson & Sons; and Messrs. Waring & 
Gillow, 7 ies 

The nger, goods, and other lifts were 
supplied and fitted by the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Westminster, and the Hydraulic 
ingineering Company, Ltd., of Chester. 

All sanitary work was carried out by Messrs. 
Davis & Bennett, Ltd., of Westminster, who 
were a for the corresponding installa- 
tion in the first extension. 

Messrs. Higgins & Griffiths were the con- 
tractors for the electric-light and power installa- 
tions, most of the fittings having been supplied 
by the General Electric Company, Ltd. A 
further installation of electric clocks was made 
by the Synchronome Company, Ltd., of Londor 

Asphalt for the damp-courses, for covering 
the roof flats and for other purposes, was 
supplied by Messrs. Thomas Faldo & Co., Ltd., 
and granite for the basement by Messrs. Cooper, 
Wetern, & Co., Ltd. The racquet courts were 
fitted by Mr. H. M. Rootham, of Kingsway, 
and glass used in various parts of the building 
was ‘—paee by Messrs. Wotton & Son, of 
Croydon. 

The general building contractors were Messrs 
W. Thornton & Sons, of Liverpool, who were 
also contractors for the first portion of the 
hotel. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE BUILDINGS. 


Mr. Francis E. Cooper, Assoc. M.Inst.C. E. 
(President), presided over a recent meeting of 
the Liverpool Engineering Society, when Mr. 
Arthur C. Auden, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., read a 
paper on “ Modern Developments in the Struc- 
ture and Equipment of Large Buildings.” 
Mr. Auden said the design, construction, and 
equipment of large buildings have during the 
past few years undergone many radical changes 
and developments, principally through the 
introduction of “ framework’ construction. 
The advent of the modern “ skyscraper’’ in 
the United States of America marked the 
beginning of this revolution in design, and 
the departure from ‘the older methods of 
constraction, in which the outer walls carried 
the loading, to the “ framework” building in 
which all the loads are carried by beams 
and stanchions, the walls forming merely an 
outer shell. For some time this method of 
construction made but little headway in this 
country, although its adoption in America had 
proved its stability, rapidity of erection, and 
economy in first cost, but once tried it quickly 
found its way into favour, and now most large 
modern buildings in this country are designed 
on these lines. There are two methods of 
carrying out this form of design—i.e., by the 
use of structural steelwork and by reinforced- 
concrete construction. The former was the 
material used in all the first “ framework ” 
buildings, but reinforced concrete is now proving 
a very serious competitor, and when its immense 
possibilities in every form of constructional work 
are more fully appreciated there is no doubt 
but that it will invariably be preferred. In all 

buildings the question of providing a firm 
and secure foundation for the loads transmitted 


by the piers and columns is of vital im 
ss cn tak Seven tan, ciate GUC od 
the entire structure. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE STRIKE CLAUSE IN A 
CONTRACT. 


By a Lecat ContTRIBUTOR. 


HE prospect of an extensive lock-out in 
the building trade will tend to make 


the builder examine the terms of his 
contract’ with a view to seeing how far he is 
protected against the consequences of delay 
caused by the lock-out. 

Where the contract is silent it may be taken 
that the mere fact of delay being caused by a 
strike is no excuse for a breach of contract. 
For instance, the charterer of a vessel, having 
undertaken to provide a full cargo of coals, 
is not excused by a strike of the colliers making 
it impossible to procure a cargo. Where, 
however, coal has to be loaded or supplied 
“within a reasonable time’’ it is conceived 
that the occurrence of a strike might have 
effect to extend the reasonable period. 

For instance, in another shipping case a 
bill of lading specified no time for discharge. 
During the unloading a strike occurred which 
delaved the ship twenty-five days longer 
than otherwise would have been the case. In 
these circumstances it was held that the obliga- 
tion on the consignee was to unload within a 
reasonable time, and the obligation was dis- 
charged if he unloaded in a reasonable time in 
the circumstances, assuming that those circum- 
stances, so far as they caused delay, were not 
caused or contributed to by him. 

A variety of interesting questions may arise 
for determination even in cases where, to all 
appearances, the rights and liabilities of parties 
are all set forth in black and white. First and 
foremost, what is a strike? If an employer 
suddenly announces his intention to reduce 
wages by one-half, and, owing to the consequent 
stoppage of work he is unable to fulfil his agree- 
ment, is he excused ? 

It seems to have clearly been decided that 
a strike, in its legal sense, includes a stoppage 
which may have been more or less voluntary 
so far as the employer is concerned. Thus, in 
one case a colliery company agreed to supply 
4,000 tons of coal to one P. at the daily rate 
of supply of 16 tons. In the event of a strike 
the company was not bound to keep up the 
daily supply. A strike occurred owing to the 
company’s workmen refusing to accept a 
reduction of wages proposed by the oe: 
and lasted for four months, during which the 
company delivered no coal. At the end of 
the strike P. refused to take any more coal. 
It was held that the strike was equally a 
strike although caused by a threat to lower 
wages ; that the effect of the strike was merely 
to postpone deliveries ; and that P. was bound 
to accept the coal remaining undelivered. It 
was also held that the delay was not such as to 
entitle P. to consider the contract at an end 
in the commercial sense. (King v. Parker, 1876, 
34 L. T. N. 8S. 887.) 

The question sometimes arises whether an 
arbitary stoppage by the men, as if for a holiday, 
amounts to a strike within the meaning of the 
clause. In the case of an arbitration between 
Messrs. Allison & Co. and Rose Richards, which 
was heard by Mr. Justice Wright on November 
5, 1903, it appeared that on April 1, 1903, the 
plaintiffs entered into a charter party to carry 
a cargo of coal on their steamship to Leghorn. 
The charter party contained a clause providing 
as follows :— 

“ The cargo to be loaded in 130 running hours 
(excluding Sundays, Custom House, colliery and 
local holidays, Easter Monday and Tuesday, 
Whit Monday and Tuesday). And further: 
“* Any time Jost through riots, strikes, lock-outs, 
or any dispute between masters and men 
oceasioning a stoppage of pitmen, trimmers, 
or lier tlie connected with the working 
or delivery of the coal for which the steamer 
is stemmed ; or by reason of accidents to mines 
or machinery, obtructions on the railway or in 
the docks, or by reason of floods, frosts, fogs, 
or storms, or any cause beyond the control of 
the charterers, not to be computed as part of the 
loading time.” 

The colliers belonging to the colliery from 
which the coal was taken gave notice that they 
would work on Good Friday and the next day 


but that they would take the Wednesday after 
Easter Monday, and on that day all work 
was stop It was contended on the part 
of the plaintiffs that demurrage was payable 
in respect of the Wednesday upon which the 
men refused to work, inasmuch as it was not a 
* holiday” within the meaning of that term 
as used in the charter party. Further, it could 
not be said to be a stoppage caused by a strike, 
as there was no dispute with the masters, who 
had done nothing either by way of approval 
or disapproval. It was argued on the other 
side that although this Wednesday may not 
have been a “ holiday’’ within the meaning 
of the charter party, yet the stoppage on that 
day was a stoppage ejusdem generis with loss 
of time pdb by strikes, lock-outs, etc. The 
late Mr. Justice Wright gave judgment for the 
defendants. He said: “This was a holiday 
not within the control of the masters, and was, 
therefore, not within the exception contained 
in the charter party. I am inclined to think, 
however, that a holiday taken by the men 
without the concurrence of the masters is 
sufficiently ejusdem gentris with stoppage of 
work caused by a dispute between masters and 
men, and perhaps of strikes, and therefore 
within the exception.” 

Where a builder is employed to carry out 
works he is generally well protected against 
strikes. For instance, engineering contracts 
usually contain some such clause as this : 

“The contractors are to complete the whole 
of the works (except painting and papering, or 
such other work as the architect may desire 
to delay) within calendar months after 
the commencement of the same, unless the 
works be delayed by reason of any inclement 
weather, or causes not under the contractor's 
contral ; or in case of combination of workmen, 
or strikes, or lock-out affecting any of the building 
trades, for which due allowance shall be made 
by the architect.” 

Strikes and lock-outs are specially provided 
for by the R.I.B.A. Form, Clause 25 of which 
provides that “If in the opinion of the 
architect the works be delayed . . . by 
reason of any local combination of workmen 
or strike or lock-out affecting any of the building 
trades . . . the architect shall make a 
fair and reasonable extension of time for 
completion in respect thereof. In case of such 
strike or lock-out the contractor shall, as soon as 
may be, give to the architect written notice 
thereof.” 

Those London builders who are at present 
working under the R.I.B.A.—and they are 
probably numerous—should be careful to give 
the notice specified in this clause. 








FRUITS OF LARKINISM. 


Wiru the peace terms settled in Dublin and 
Mr. McLaughlin’s speech to the general meeting 
of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers (both fully reported in last issue) 
before us it. is now possible to estimate the 
value of the results achieved by the enthusiasm 
of Mr. James Larkin, the devotion of the 
working classes of Dublin, and the splendid 
financial support (in the neighbourhood of 
£100,000) accorded by the English trade unions 
in the recent struggle with the employers of 
Dublin. 

Whatever opinion one may hold as to the 
objects sought by Mr. Larkin and his followers, 
one must respect the bravery, fortitude, and 
devotion they manifested throughout the grim 
struggle of some twenty-six weeks’ duration. 
One may feel compelled to conclude that the 
objeets sought were unfortunately chosen; if 
so, what a pity that so much courage and 
solidarity was not directed to better ends! 

What the operatives set out to do is not 
very clear, but apparently a policy was being 
pursued which caused working-rule agreements 
to be broken and sympathetic strikes to abound, 
upon which was grafted personal challenges and 
mutual defiances between the leading person- 
alities on both sides. 

So far as the building trade of Dublin was 
concerned, the builders’ labourers and their 
employers were on good terms when the trouble 


with the transport workers came to 

The labourers, however, had federated nina 
other trades in Dublin, and were drawn into 
the struggle, whereupon the employers naturally 
threw in their lot with the other employers 
Knowing the issue now pending in London 
between the Employers’ Association and most 
of the building trades operatives’ unions, and 
the nature of the guarantees for the ova! 
observance of working-rule agreements by ihe 
rank and file demanded by the employers, let 
us see what the settlement is in Dublin. The 
Executive of the United Builders’ Labourers 
and General Workers of Dublin Trade Union 
undertakes on behalf of the members : 

(a) That none of its members will remain, or 
become in the future, members of the Irish 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. 

(b) That its members will not take part in 
or support any form of sympathetic strike. 

(c) That they will handle all materials, no 
matter from where or how delivered, and carry 
out all instructions given to them in the course 
of their employment. 

(d) That they will work amicably with al! 
other employees, whether they be members of 
a union or not, and will not in any way interfere 
with, or make any objection to work with, 
those who have already signed any agreement 

The penalty for a breach of any of the fore- 
going undertakings is immediate dismissal from 
the union. 

In addition to that undertaking, each in- 
dividual labourer who is a member of the said 
union will, on applying for employment, sign 
and hand to his employer a card purporting 
that he is a member of the said union and 
agrees to act in accordance with the said under- 
taking which the union has given on his behalf 
On cessation of employment the undertaking to 
be returned. 

It will be observed that there is no mention 
of any financial guarantee, as in the notice of 
the London employers, but in effect there is a 
larger monetary guarantee in the Dublin case 
than in the London one, because dismissal 
from a trade union involves loss of beneiits. 
Members probably pay in from 4(s. to 50s. a 
year, so that after the first six months of 
membership the guarantee becomes a sub- 
stantial one, and every year makes it greater. 
Thus the outcome of the struggle is that the 
union undertakes to abstain from sympathetic 
strikes and refusals to work with other work- 
men, guarantees its members shall conform to 
their undertaking, takes financial hostages from 
them for their good behaviour, and makes 
every individual member personally assume 
the like obligation to every employer who 
employs him. 

his conclusion must be eminently satis- 


factory to the employers; indeed in future 
employers are likely to desire to follow the 
aye set in Dublin; but what an outcome 
or the policy—if it can be called a policy— 


associated with the name of Mr. James Larkin, 
and henceforth known as Larkinism ! 

So much for the effect of the struggle on the 
workers. What about the employers? Accord- 
ing to Mr. McLaughlin, the contractors, even 
small firms, have to a man_ stood loyally 
together throughout the fight. They ha not 
a single withdrawal from the Association, while 


some fifteen or twenty came in and joined in 
the fight (how eminently Irish!) who were no! 
members of the Association, and much fin:ncia! 
help has been forthcoming from Englan(. 0f 
course, financially all have suffered on both 


sides; but on th sides the struggle has 
brought out fine qualities of solidarit) and 
fortitude, and perhaps that is the best ou‘come 
of it all. 

‘ To the writer, however, it seems.a misfortune 
that a state of war should exist between ‘hose 
two ies whose interests are most vitally 
bound up with the welfare and advancem«' of 
the building trade. He would fain see »stility 
patna into an entente cordiale mailer pipes 
they would give up exploiting one anoth' ® 
instead counnetie tne <p ow advance- 
= What is wanted in — a r . 
wi thy, a broader outlook, 2” 
nobler solidarity which would enable tho . 
see that their present conflict is a fratricida 
one. 
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EIGHTH MANCHESTER BUILDING 
TRADES EXHIBITION. 


ghth Manchester Building Trades 


Tue Eig! 
Exhibition 1s now completion, snd will 
be opened on luesday, h 3, by 
H oP ne Lord Mayor of Manchester (Alderman 
D. MoCabe, J.P.). The chair will be ag 
Alderman ‘ A Chairman 
Improvemen's = — i ‘ a 
The manageme of the old exhibitors being 


» majority 
ne a large number of new firms have 
ken space and are sup 
Firms 5 exhibiting Belfast, 
Birmingham, Liv Blackburn, Darwen, 
1, ete. as well 3 
Ona buildings will be on view, and these 
should prove of interest to architects and 
other professional men, for whom special 
davs have been set & rt, viz.:—March 5 
and 11, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 


ih es hibition director is Mr. Charles H. 


The Ex : 
Luke, joint ma director of Messrs. 


Walter Cawood, Ltd. 


PAINTERS AND PAINT 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Me. C. BE. Wuxrnson (President) took the 
chair at a meeting of the Paint and Varnish 
Society, held on January 22 at the Hall of the 

al Society of Arts, when Mr. F. Scott 
Royal Society = 
Mitchell gave @ paper on The Present 
Relationship between Painters and Paint 
Manufacturers.” f 

Mr. F. Scott Mitchell said that, looking back 
over an experience of thirty-five years con- 
tinuous connection with the and varnish 
trades, one could not hel ing struck with 
the remarkable changes that taken place 
in the relationship between painters and paint 
manufacturers during that period. The chief 
points of interest throughout his remarks were 
based on the fact that, while the quality 
of the operative painter had been steadily 
deteriorating for twenty or ry ee the 
products of the manufacturer had been advanc- 
ing by leaps and bounds to meet the require- 
ments of the master painter under new condi- 
tions now existing, which the manufacturers 
were wise enough to foresee would be the 
natural outcome of the gradual disap nee 
of the qualified painter. The old-fashioned 
paint manufacturer used to be content to go 
on grinding pigment to a stiff paste in oil or 
turps, and a few special stainers in water, 
producing from these wonderful and mysterious 
raw materials—plus a judicious admixture of 
barium sulphate—various qualities of paints, 
and supplying these to the consumer together 
with linseed oils, turpentine, white-lead, driers 
and sundries, including the sw of 
colours for producing di Preis n for pd 
use of coach painters. Most of them were 
doubtless aware of the remarkable prejudice of 
the painter in favour of his beloved white-lead— 
easy working, solid coating, but poisonous and 
unprofitable white-lead. Although this useful 
commodity still held a unique position in the 
trade requirements, it had been only by many 
years of untiring work and hard drumming that 
manufacturers had been able to convince the 
consumer that white-lead was not the Alpha 
and Omega of the trade, and it was now 
generally admitted that white-lead had been 
superseded for high-grade work by materials 
which relegated white-lead to its proper ploce 
aan undercoating, though it was still em oyed 
as the best preservative where that quality is 
the chief c nsideration. The use of finest 
ground paints at the present time was much 
more extensive than ever it had been in the 
history of tie trade. He had come to regard 
this as the natural outcome of a of 
evolution wi. -reby the manufacturers taken 


up the work { rmerly considered the prerogative 

~ the paint:., and which in former Sarina 
ad been in-luded in the training of painters’ 

apprentices. \ithout disrespect to 

he thought ‘| was the master painters of the 

present and list generations that were to blame 

Zs - a \ competent, all-round craftsmen 

«a, > Bhd their re t the 

Petar hand’ working under ba Pr ote 
mpetent {reman, who in turn it be 


Vv an in 


directed by 

in knowledeo oo ae 

the ” trade, em in 
ma department of a 
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In these circumstances was it any wonder 


that, in face of the strongest possible prejudice 
on the consumers’ , modern methods of the 
en manufacturer had at last secured 
the trade for those who prepared materials in 
the best possible manner, ready for immediate 
application to all kinds of work, in every 
variety of grade and shade, better made in 
most cases than the qualified painter could 
possibly accomplish in the good old days with 
the materials at his command, because of the 
up-to-date specially-designed machinery now in 
use by the manufacturer for scientific produc- 
tion of finely-ground and closely incorporated 
ingredients, w formerly hand-mixing alone 
had to be depended on, and the best results in 
high-class work were only achieved by constant 
and laborious smoothing down of each coat of 
paint, double the number of coats being neces- 
sary as compared with present-day methods, 
using modern materials for equal and even 
better results ? 

Mr. Mitchell dealt at some length with the 

uestion of education, and urged that employers 
should allow their improvers time during 
7 working hours for tuition under quali- 

instructors in properly-equi da 

classes. The lecturer next ketched SF ieterd 
of ready-made paints, which, he said, com- 
menced in real earnest in this country with the 
introduction of the present-day white enamels 
about 1894. The enamel had triumphed, and 
probably was now one of the largest items in 
the output of any large manufacturer of paints, 
varnishes, and cal. Then came the intro- 
duction of prepared paints, and the painter was 
up in arms and said he would have none of it. 
But it was a growing necessity to the consumer, 
and those firms whose productions came up to 
— —— en gees broke through 
trade prejudice and by y assisting ‘ex 
— with detailed descriptions of ioe 

ients used had secured their favours, and at 
the same time helped the less competent brush 
hand to the use of soe yg materials for each 

rocess he took in hand. In conclusion, Mr. 

itchell spoke of the surprising number ‘of 
paint mixtures on the market, and produced 
specimens of work with considerably fewer 
coatings of prepared paints, which inferentially, 
he claimed, was equal to or better than the 
work done by the application of a much larger 
number of coatings of paint prepared in the 
old-fashioned way. He spoke of the assistance 
given by the manufacturers to the painters in 
the way of printed directions, and so on, and 
pares | that the paint manufacturer of the 
present day was the friend and colleague of the 
painter. 

A large number of speakers took part in the 
subsequent discussion, which was carried on to 
a late hour; and, in the main, the views 
expressed were antagonistic to those held by 
Mr. Scott Mitchell. 

Mr. J. D. Crace said he could look back sixty 
years, and never had he known of fourteen 
coats of paint, as mentioned by the lecturer. 
Four or five coats ought to be sufficient for the 
best decoration ever executed. He was one of 
the old-fashioned people who believed that 
white-lead was the best, the most facile, and 
the most durable of any paint, and, further 
than that, they knew all about it. White-lead 
paint was founded on a very simple com- 
pound, and provided that the materials were 
pure—which could be easily tested—they knew 
exactly what they had to deal with. Mr. 
Mitchell had mentioned that one of the objects 
of technical education was to make the — 

rl uainted with the properties of his 
a 20. Rage a how could that »e done with 
patent paints? The student did not know 
what he was using, and did not know what 
precautions to take beyond the printed instruc- 
tions which were given. He maintained that 
no one could satisfactorily execute work if he 
did not know what he was using. He knew 
that many patent paints gave excellent results, 
but still there were failures which could not be 
accounted for, and for external work, at any 


rate, where rvation was one of the great 
objects, he not think anything was so good 
as the old-fashioned white-lead. hat one did 


not learn at a technical school was how to meet 
difficulties. The student had good tools, and 
worked under the best conditions, but he was 


not taught to be prepared for the chances in 
life. Another thing was that the uso of pre 


to increase the number of pigments was 


20! 


extremely bad for ultimate results, and for 
students the number of pigments should be 
strictly limited. 

Mr. Milton endorsed the views of Mr. Crace, 
and thought the decrease in the skill of the 
painter was due to want of proper wages and 
the want of continual employment. 

Mr. Thornbury considered that the evolution 
of which they had heard was due to social and 
economic changes. In the old days people 
lived in a house for years, and the decorator 
was called in and decorated the house in a 
manner which would last for years. Now, 
owing to increased travelling facilities, they had 
@ moving population, and people lived in jerry- 
built houses, and this was all against good 
work. They were getting near the point where 
the manufacturer would do the decorating also, 
and then they would see what the relationship 
between the decorator and the manufacturer 


was. 

Mr. Anderson (London Master Decorators’ 
Society) considered that the relationship between 
the manufacturers and the painter would be 
better if the manufacturers did not exaggerate 
so much. 

Mr. Wallbrook, as a manufacturer, spoke of 
the growing use of prepared paint even in 
Scotland, and said this was due to a large 
extent to the socialistic demands of the work- 
men. Whether that was for the ultimate good 
of the painter he did not know, but, as a manu- 
facturer, one must note the signs of the times. 
Manufacturers might make mistakes, but the 
high-class manufacturer to-day was in business 
to make money, and was shrewd enough to 
realise that he must give the best materials that 
his experience led him to believe was suitable 


for ogy ular work. 

The President remarked that the paper 
divided itself into two divisions. In the first 
place, Mr. Mitchell dealt with technical educa- 
tion; and, secondly, he held a brief for the 
manufacturers. He thought the paint manu- 
facturer was the friend of the painter for the 
reason that they got better materials than they 
ever had before owing to the improvement in 
the machinery for paint grinding and manu- 
facture. 


WAGES IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


BRADFORD.—Advances in wages of 4d. per 
hour will be paid to the plasterers and 
labourers as from March 1. The present rate 
for the former is 9d. per hour and for the 
latter 64d. per hour. 

Durnam Crry.—The bricklayere have given 
notice, expiring on May 1, 1914, for an advance 
in wages of ld. per hour (9d. to ee The 
carpenters and joiners are asking for an 
increase of 4d. per hour (9d. to 94d.) as and 
from May 9, 1914. 

Guovcester.—The following increases _ in 
wages are notified to take effect on and after 
March 1 next:—Carpenters and joiners and 
bricklayers, from 8jd. to 84d. per hour; 
masons’, bricklayers’, and plasterers’ labourers, 
from 54d. to 53d. per hour. 

Lonpon.—The dispute in the building trade 
still continues. The Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trades Union Congress are endeavour- 
ing to act as peacemakers. The assistance of 
the Committee was obtained by a deputation 
from the Executive Committee of the London 
Building Industries Federation. After the 
meeti Mr. C. W. Bowerman, M.P., Secre- 
tary a the Parliamentary Committee, said: 
““We are convening a Conference of repre- 
sentatives of the national unions engaged in 
the building trades for Friday, to consult with 
a view to the possibility of bringing about a 
Conference between the masters and the men.” 

MertHyr Typrit.—On and after March 1 an 
advance in wages of 4d. per hour (9d, to 9}d.) 
will be paid to the plasterers, 

SUNDERLAND.—An advance in wages of $d. 
per hour (9jd. to 10d.) will be paid to the 
plasterers as and from March 2, 1914. Slight 
alterations have also been made to the work- 
ing hours. The bricklayers and stonemasons 
are asking for increases of jd. per hour oe. 
to 10)d.) and fixers (10}d. to Id.) from 
May 1, 1914. 

Tres-stpe (HARTLEPOOLS, MIDDLESBROUGH, AND 
Srocxron).—The stonemasons have given 
notice, to expire on May 1 next, for an advance 
in wages of 1d. per hour to bankers and fixers. 

Tywestpe (Newcastie, NortH Sureips, Souru 
SHIELDS, AND BLYTH).—The following notices, 
to expire on May 1, 1914, have been received 
by the Master Builders’ Associations in these 
dictricts :—Bricklayers, stonemasons, plasterers, 
and joiners, for an advance of $d. per hour 
(10d. to 10)d.), and labourers for an advance 
of 4d. per hour (63d. to 7id.). 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Tus fo are the 


rates of wages in the 


Trade in the principal 


llowing present Building 
towns of England and Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made 
to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur :— 








Masons. Brick- al Plas- Slaters. Plum- GE. ~— layers terers’ 
layers. |Foiners.| %ers. sea bourers. | ourers Ri... Ae 
a. 4. a. a. a. a. a. a. a. a. 
10 10 10 10 10 9 
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9 9 9 9 7 
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The mason’s rate given is for bankers ; fixers usually jd. per hour extra, 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Tue Building Acts Committee of the London 
County Council have consented to the following 
applications under the London Building Acts, 
1894 to 1909:— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Chelsea.—Erection of wooden hoods, bay- 
windows, and cornices to Nos. 15-21, Vale- 
avenue, Chelsea, as shown on the plans sub- 
mitted with the application of Mr. F. E. 
Williams on behalf of Mrs. F. M. Williams. 

City of London.—Erection of a projecting 
hood over the entrance to an office buil ing on 
the southern side of Great Tower-street, City, 
as shown on the plans submitted with the 
application of Mr. A. Blomfield. 

ulwich.—Erection of projecting porches to 
four houses adjoining No. 87, Underhill-road, 
and two houses adjoining No. 63, Overhill- 
road, Dulwich, as shown on the plan submitted 
with the application of Mr. A. R. Westworth. 

Hackney, South.—Erection of a building on 
the north-eastern side of Sidney-road, Homer- 
ton. to the line shown on the plan submitted 


with the application of Mr, C. G. Stanham on 
behalf of Mr. J. Isaaca. 

Strand.—Erection of a projecting clock, pro- 
jecting sign, and facia at No. 6, Grand Hotel- 


uildings, Charing Cross, as shown on the 
plans submitted with the application of Mr. 
H. M. Wakley on behalf of Messrs. 8. Smith & 
Sons. 

Strand.—Erection of a projecting clock at 
Koh-i-Noor House. Kingsway, as shown on the 
lans submitted with the application of the 
Standard Time Company, Lea. on behalf of 
Messrs. L. & C. Hardtmuth. Ltd. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of porches, barge- 
boards, and concrete gables to two houses on 
the north-eastern side of Lucien-road, Tooting, 
as shown on the plan submitted with the 
application of Mr. H. H. Foster on behalf of 
Mr. H. J. Mulliner. 

Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
Hammersmith.—Erection of a temporar 
messroom on the northern side of Sacsaneud 
Hammersmith, westward of Wulfstan-street, as 
shown on the deposited plan submitted with 

the application of Mr. M. Potts. 
Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 
Poplar.—Subject to the parties interested 
entering into an undertaking not to claim the 
passageway shown on the plan, consent be given 
to the erection of buildings upon a site on the 


have now accepted 


northern side of East India Dock-road, Poplar, 
abutti 


upon Abbott-road, as shown on the 
lan % mitted with the application of Mr. C. 
nch. 

Space at Rear. 
_Kennington.—Erection of buildings upon a 
site on the western side of Newburn-street, 
Kennington, next to Sancroft-street, with 
irregular open spaces at the rear, as shown 


on the plans submitted with the application of 


Mr. G. Bartlett on behalf of the Duchy of 
Cornwall. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Erection of an 
addition at the rear of No. 46, Grosvenor-place, 
St. George, Hanover-equare, as shown on the 
i. Saat wi oS anon of Messrs. 

. Trollope ns a Jolls & Sons, Ltd., 
behalf of Mr. E. E. Sassoon. ak 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 

Marylebone, East.—Erection of an addition 
to the Radium Institute, Ridinghouse-street, 
St. Marylebone, as shown on the plans sub- 
mitted with the application of Mr. T. P. Figgis 
on behalf of the Committee of the Radium 
Thstitute. 
St. George, Hanover-square.—Re-erection of 
No. 1, Park-lane, Piccadilly, as shown on the 
plans submitted with the application of Mr. 
Delissa Joseph. 


Alteration of Buildings. 


_Hoxton.—Erection of an additional story at 
Nos. 11-21, Paul-street, Finsbury, as shown 


on the plans submitted with the application of 


Mr. A. R. Henderson on behalf of s. 
W. Macqueen & Co., Ltd. ee ee 


Formation of Streets. 


Greenwich.—Laying-out of a new street for 
foot traffic only out of the northern side of 
Roan-street, Greenwich, ag shown by the plan 


submitted on behalf of the Roan Schools 


Foundation. 
Southwark, West.—Laying-out of a new 


street, for carriage traffic to lead from Great 
Suffolk-street to Loman-street, Southwark, as 
shown by the 


lan submitted on behalf of the 


Ecclesiastical issioners., 





SEWERS, KELMERSDALE. 

The Skelmersdale Urban District Counci) 
the scheme of intercepting 
sewers and sewage disposal works for their 
district at an estimated cost of £12,250. The 
works will be on the system. The 
engineers are Messrs. Ta & Wallin, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDING 


AND OTHER WorRKs:+ 


In these lists care is taken to 
accuracy of the information given, but it 


occasionally happen that, owing to buildiyg 


owners taking responsibility of 
work before | are final! Pets. b 
local autho “ pro works, a hy 


time of publication, have been acty 
menced. Aperoviatlons :—T.C. fore 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Couns) 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; B.C fy 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Loy 
Government’ Board; B.G. for Board 4 
Sea saat cael roe 
.C. for Boroug! uncil; and P.C. ‘a 
snail, ee for Parisi 
ABERYSTWYTH.—Plans passed for h F 
shop at 10, Northgate-street, for Mr. L. Samet 
Alnwick.—Pilans passed :— Warehouse, ofa 
ete., for Mr. T. R. Reavell. The UDC. hut 
again considered the question of providing house 
for thirty persons outside the condemned am 
in Clayport, and have now approved a cite per 
the qaowerte, 3 mile out of the town, favoured 
by the L.G.B. Inspector and the Duke « 
Northumberland, and have decided to ask th 
Committee to go forward with the scheme. 
Altrincham.—The T.C, has authorised ty 
Housing Canes to prepare a scheme for tis 
erection of dwellings on a plot of lax 
which was formerly occupied : 
pital in Lloyd-street. 
Banbury.—The R.D.C. have passed plans i 
a@ cottage at Cropredy for Mr. Neal, and for «. 
tensions to the Manor House, South Newington 
Bangor.—The B.G. have discussed plane for 
board- 


y the fever ho 


the construction of an entrance an 
room in connection with the new workhouse in 
firmary. The new infirmary will cost neary 
£20,000, and the pro entrance and boan- 
room, ding to t 2 plane submitted, would 
cost an additional £3,000 or £3,500. Considen- 

tion has been deferred. 

Barnet.—The Herta C.C. have agreed that, 
subject to the plans being approved by th 
of State, a new court-house be erected, 
ata cost not exceeding £4,050. 
arrow - in - Furness.—Plans 





approved :—119 


semi houses in Dundee-street, Farn- 
etreet, and Dunoon-street, for the Cavendish 
Park Estate Company; three pair of semi 


detached houses in se-road for Mr. 8. Barnett 
seven dwelling-houses in Salthouse-road for Mr 
ie keray; branch bank on Promenade, 
Walney, for the Manchester and Liverpool 
District Banking Company, Ltd. ; nineteen dwel: 
ing-houses in Worcester-street for Mr. Jol 
; one pair of semi-detached houses « 
Tummer-hill for Mr. J. 8. Crewdson; two houses 
in Park-drive for Messrs. Melville & Mcllvenny 
covered counters on football ground, Holker 
street, for Messrs, James Thompson & Co., Lid 
Barry.—For «ix months the South Wales 
Garden City and Town Planning Association have 
been negotiating for the acquisition of an exter 
sive tract ef land forming part of Coldknap 
Farm, near Barry, for the purpose of laying-ow! 
a garden city. Subscriptions sufficient © 
uarantee the erection of at least 200 houses, % 
chiefly occupied by working men, have ber 
received. The site is one of the most, healthy 
possible. The site faces south, and overlooks th 
extensive pebble beach, Coldknap, with Barr 
Harbour to the east, and Rhoose Point to t¥ 
west, beyond the cliffa leading to Porthker 
Park, It is estimated that nearly 400 hous 
may be erected on the site. : a 
Blackburn.—Plans passed :—Addition to 
tling store, Quvarry-street, by Messrs 
hwaites & Co., Ltd.; five houses, Infirman 
street, by Mr. W. mundson; additions 
nurses’ home, East Lancashire Infirmary, by 
Board of Management; alterations to Westwor 
East_Park-road, by Mr. James Smith; exten 
to Lion Brewery, Coniston-road, by Messrs. 
Nuttall & Co, Ltd.; sections of new streets, °° 
Bentley-street. by Mr. James Martindale; 0" 
houses, off Bentley-street, by Mr. James Mar: 


dale; plan of two houses, Sandy-lane, by, 
Livesey; extension to warehouse, Salfor orks 
Messrs. James Pickup & Co., addition to wor 
7 and 9, Grantham-street, by Mr. A. Tatters® 
and addition to mills, Ewood Mills. Bolton 
by Messrs. James Livesey, Ltd. den & 
Bolton.—Plans passed :—Messrs._ Marsden ° 


Co., transformer house at Burnden Bleachwor* 
Messre, Hughes Brothers, nine —— 
Normanby-street, Hulton; Mesers. W, H. Mr 
& Sons, houses in Greenmount-!ane, Hees; oe 
G. Harrie and Mr. E. P, Holden, motor s%! 
in Greenmount-lane and Albert-road respect’ 


Messrs Radcliffe, semi-detache< houses. 
Church-road, Smithille; Messrs. Okell & Si) 
billiard hall in Shepherd Crose-stree!; Ment 
Cross & Co., Ltd., lavatories at Mor fel dition’ 
works; Messrs. Barlow & Jones, |d., ad vi seet 
story to Prospect Mill (No. 3). Prospects 
the Bromac # ineerin: Company, new 4 in 
Clive-street ; ieseme alker 1a Coot 
Fletcher-street; Dr, Rees, motor-s2ed in Cl! 
street; Messrs. Magee, Marsha!!. & ag 
alterationg to cottages in Willow: ae eamber t0 
Crosses & Winkworth, Létd.. a villi Town 
No. 1 Mill, Lover-street; Messrs, Willis” °) 
son & Sons, Lid., extension of 0! ices Mo 
Hill-street; Mr. J. J. Harrison, «:bice 

in ulton-lene. for bakehouse in Arey 

Boston.—. passed for hot 
street for Mr. W. H. i -—Addi- 


urnemouth.— 


Lammie. 
passed b: TC. 
tions, Lanadewaa Eldridge Por 


Messrs. 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contmets “© 
on page 205. 
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Lid ; odditions, .105, Book Mies 
four — wrnneees aati tit “ , 


te Mise ‘BI ; 
Resi Portman.cresoant Mr. 


road, . 
sons &: Sone: mone Pe He bang 
16, Stirling- -road, 
wood-road, Mesa, 


Wiig : 
yueen ’s Park, W oa Drive, Mr im borne-rosd rs. 2: 
adinsem, tons, * Prelawney, y 


houses, a 3 
Mary-evenu®, F aioorm son, 5 
Holdenhurst-ro: ad 38 Hg Pawo oad ‘Mr. 


rear of 
ean; house, corner Hill’ Brow. an 


pourne roads, sone r, 


Alumhurst-road, 
ory St. Peter's earch, "st. Peter's-road, the 
Vicar and churchwardens ; Pegs eta n tat 
Mr. $8. M. Davis; additions, . 


Clif, Mr L. Low my yon, 


ir. HB. My ae wo Browning-avenue; 
Barnes & Pond; etore, sour 
Fa eon, E. P. Hall; house, 
cad, Mise Hudson. 
“Rradfeld.~ Plana passed , by R.D.C. ite F 
tions to house @ Iisley-road, Gtreatley, Tig he 
A. Littleton; pe 2. at Burnt-hill for M * 
Barnett; a at Din soy nll for ; r. E. 
Johnson ; hree houses at ildon ond ‘our * 
Streatley Tor Capt. Morrison; two houses * 
Streatley for Mrs. Morrell; two houses, of 
Streatley | ore edeith. and one house at Ya 
teiiedford.- The Health Committee propose shat 
tl e City Architeet be instructed to proceed - 
he pre paretion, ind’ at Fane edditiona Loy 
erected on land @ ax 
be x llotment gardens ths Commnstine 
4 pose to construct cottage, baths in the base- 
ment of the new Tennyson-place branch library 


at a cost of “Plan De . 
raint ans > — 
R we Mr, Wicks lor Mr. J. Bishop 


ung on the old’ malting site in_t London- 
Youn and for ihe a of Mr. J. Bradbury’s 
workshops in New-stree 

Backie-—d site in East Church-street pes been 
acquired on which to erect a new post-o 

Burnham-on-Crouch. —Plans for additional 
buildings for the Royal Corinthian Yacht Club 
have been pass. 

Cholmaierd “Plane passed :—House, Swies- 
avenue, R Swallow; shop and offices, 
Rains{i $, a ‘for Mr, ; ison ; twelve 

iseg in three blocks, Hensy.cond. for Mr. G 

th; new etores off mr heh ay af 
eed H. & T. C. Godfrey; house, Coval-lane, 
for Mr. J. Browne; and pair of houses, Coval- 
lane, for Mr. Browne. 

Cheeter-leStreet.—Arcade shop front for 
Messrs. Doggart. 

Chippenham.—T T.C. are seeking eanction 
for a loan of £2, for the erection of twelve 
workmen’s dwellings. 

Chorley.—The Borough Surveyor has pre red 
plang for the erection of public baths at the 
corner of C lifford- street and Union-strest. lans 
have been pi for a weaving-s for 
looms in Tootell-treet for Messrs. Horsfall 
Marshall, & Barton, Ltd., and a block plan of 
; raposed suavianaiel for Mr. Joseph Black- 


“Crompton Piens heseed for six cot and 
a house and sho Dushensoieess or the 
Duchess Spinning 2 an 

Darlington. The T Che have agreed to erect 
spray baths in the beike at a cost of £300. 
_Daventry.—The have decided to pur- 
chase land at Braunston on which to erect eight 
cottages. 

Derby.—Mr. Coulthurst, architect, has sub- 
mitted plans of the pro extension of the 
ower and upper male Infirmary block, to ma 
provi ion for sixteen additional beds, for the 


Dewebury.—Plane pproved : —United Con- 
sregational Church, sinep unday-schools in So 
rt ewsbury Pioneers’ Industrial 
Id, restaurant and shops in Halifax-road ; ¥ 4 
: Crossley, fifteen houses in Savile Town; and 
Mr 6. “4 Peace, four houses in Bennett-lane, 
ure. roac 
Doncaster. The contract for the widening of 


the Great Northern Railway. bridge oyer_ the 
South Yorkshire Canal in the vicinity of Don- 
caster Static bee been placed wi eBsTS. 
raithwaite Kirk, of West Bromwic 

udley.—The T.C. have decided to erect a 


new Town Hall 

Cost of about C40 en ee — . . 
pDumbartor The foundation-stone of the 
umbarton Building Society's first cottages, © a 
the Overtoun K state has just been laid. 

“re situated in the Newtown District, hase 


st present «uiracing the erection of twent 
double three-room and kitchen houses. ¥ 
He an reet, are in Dumfries eand- 
one, and a ; 


“ \. space is to be allo od on wd 

— of the kerb for s for She gehen 

tehitect and < otk 

it hand is Mr. Joke Gam ean chores 

Chien « outeaaaant’t sg = ¥ ‘ohn Taylor, 
unferml]i T 

ge velopments at t Ros M alg ae ~- 
Propose to spend a sum of £8,200 in 


be with the ine Riese FE in order to be able to 


Edinburgh.—W 
Guild Court: Geren’ sara Breas of 


at Heriot’s Hos pital ; 


iL 


THE BUILDER. 


iterations, oon Y -street ; Goattioh U and 
Sethe Tngurance Company, ne peg | St, 
ong mare; = ane “yolton, altera- 
Bvesneme— sr Charles | Swinfen Jee | poowenss 


ws erect more -— for N 

qpd Mee Bow piosdy. of S ing-bill, “wr wil ao 
three a’ 

Finchley Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Seven 
Ball Brothe reat North- mee submitted by Messrs. 
rothers, Ltd. uses, rvey-close, 
cast and cuath Res sides, a by 
or ae ee Ltd.; houses, 
Cavendish ovens, east ~ ee an tion with 
Mountfield-road, qubmnitted, J. Webb; 


wo motor garages, 

Bi venue, submitted by the Hampe 

5 ned Extension Tenants, Ltd.; paleony. << 

h East Finchley, submitted y 

Finchley. Charities; ten homeen —_ a “se ‘e 

atch-avenue submitted b = 

Walker; generenes of existing stab anil he 
eight motor [ones 5 west eide of 

Bikewarth oe rh-roed, ¢ “eubmnitte by Mr. Chellings- 


-way, en — 
sees, by Mr. 


rear of houses G) ‘and. Ht 





Elwood: eight 
ied by" Ste" north and eouth sides, — 
W. Scott; proposed motor 
ond, sm oo s Ravenad ene, age 
poomen a su t y ‘ tevenson; an 
cides houses, Sylvester-road, north end ‘south 
gubmitted by Mr. W. A. Goring. 
R.D.C. have approved plans for 
m.. — ad two cottages at Weeton for the 
Earl of Derby ; two houses at Bryning for Mr. 
8 ditions to a bungalow at Migland- 
line, Marton; laundry at Salwick Hall, for Mr. 


T. Clifton. 

Ig ateshead.—The trust deed under the Shipley 
Bequest hase been ecealed, and the T.C. will 
—— of £30,000 for erection of an 


The executors have promised to 
submit sg ithe committee sketch plane of the 
roposed g ery. which ate being prepared by 
thetr a meg r. Arthur W. Stockwell. 
Gillingham.—Plans —Three houses, 
Trinit ‘ped for Mr. Smith, submitted by 
J Hammond; two houses, First-avenue, 
a Mr. J B. Silver; bungalow, Pine-grove, 
Pompeseed, for Mr. F. Brush, apbayitted by Mr. 
¢, Deere; bungalow, Spring-rale, W ore, for 
) a eubmit Mr. | . T. Mat- 
a ten houses, Bornerio-eced, or Mr. 
Dobson ; thirteen a] Felborne-road for Mr. 


Masters. oe wo Cante ~% E. Goodhew 
an remiees nterbury: ree 
Messrs. 4 ER Handel & Bone, sdbmitted by 


M E. © “Hinge jun.; seven houses 
sole road for Mr. John Green, submitted by Mr. 


Hawick.—Plans for a new dairy for the Co- 
operative Society, estimated to cost £3,000, have 
been passed by the T.C. 

Hazel Grove—Pians approved :—House for 
Mr. D. Wilson, Brddell-sosd Bramhall; stable 
for Mesers. Gosling & Stafford London-road ; 
house for Mr. Broadhurst in Bramhall | Park- 
road; additions to workshop, etc., for 
Corrie & Co., Lumb-lane; addition to gal! mn 
for Stockport Club at Torkington; addition to 
branch stores for Hazel Grove Co-operative 
Society at Bosden Fold-road; three houses in 
Buxton-road, Hazel Grove, for "Mr. James Green. 

Headington.—Plane passed by R.D.C. for « 
new cinematograph theatre to be built in the 
London-road, which will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Horace Froude. 

Hereford.—The T.C. have decided to erect 
sixteen cottages on @ part of the Eign Mill site, 
the cottages to be let at not exceeding 4s. each 
per week clear, and also to erect four cottages 
po the Crozens site, to be let at 5s. per week 


orton. —It has been decided by the U.D.C. 
that negotiations be entered into with respect 
to the erection of dwellings under the Housin 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890, and wit 
owners of land which might considered suit- 
able for the enootion | of 100 ~ se and that a 
building commit appoin 

Higham Ferrers. —Plane panera: —Mr. W. 
Hector, the North End; Messrs. Luck 

Andrew factory in the North End; Messrs. 

. Palmer & Co. sy eeshbouse at the rear of their 
et-equare, 

chgp ‘in the D.C hae decided to make 

use of the spare ground at the Mere side, upon 

which to erect six or sight cottages, at an 

wiieated cost of £170 enc bh, 

Hull.—Plans W. Smit 
sixteen houses, cmalilio-atsees; "Mr. H. Smith, 
eight houses, *“Huntingdon-street; Tower Palace 
Company, picture hall, An laby-road; Strand 
ae Compan 5 [Ad.. picture "hall, ‘Beverley- 

Blac more & Sypes (amended), 
ure ball, _ Cleve d-street; Hull Oil Manu- 
eae pany. L. sadiions., Cogeerty ; 
e <- itions, King - 
bowolny 1 Wray, nine houses, Park- 


. t houses and one 
pmven d Mr. ix E. = y Sata Pe 


iuttdings, Goodma egreamn Mr. W. E, Trent, 
terati h and shop, 
& ale ‘ ei Hobbs, conservatory, 
-road; Mr. +. 4 tna 
lane ; . H. Jones, for 
o% Rs Bri ; 


Jenner, en hovees, 63 
Mr. R. P Aracid, house, Ho 
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King’s Heath.—The Worcestershire Territorial 
Force Association are proposing to erect a drill 

Leeds.—The T.C, have decided that plane and 

tima’ be prepared for building general offices 

or the Tramways Department upon vacant land 
belonging to the Corporation at the corner of 
Swinegate and sx. End. 

Lincoln.—The T have decided to apply to 
the L.G.B. for a to borrow £9,000 to 
purchase land in Wragley-road for the erection 
of “gremene dwellings. Plans passed :—Mr. 
Mr W. ¥. Be sixty-two pene, ——_ 


street Berry, two ho aerer : 
the “ty two — claseroome, cloakroom 
etc., Friars’ lang Sc Sepeel Mr. W. J. Dawson, 


miesion- -room, eupy ane 

Loqensesotes —Plans paseed :—Alterations to 
premises dfordequare, for the trustees of 
the late Ms Henry Barker; open shed adjoining 
Dead-lane for Messrs. T. Barker & Sons; motor- 
house, etc.. Burton-walke, for Mr. E. ‘Denison 
Taylor; two washhouses, etc., Freehold-street, 
for Mr. J. W. Taylor; workshop, Ashby-road, for 
Mr. F. Shipley. 

Lutterworth.-The R.D.C. are proposing to 
erect twenty-three workmen’s houses imme- 
diately and seven later. 

Manchester.—The Corporation have decided to 
provide public washhouses on the land now 
owned by them odicinies Moss Side, Cheetham, 
and Newton Heath baths respectively. 

Midhuret.—The R.D.C. have decided to pur- 
| ag half an acre of freehold land at Milland 
for the erection thereon of four cottages. 

Mold.—The U.D.C. have decided to provide a 
new fire-station for the town. The expense 
incurred is to be limited to £500 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—A L.G.B. inquiry has 
been held with regard to the application of the 
T.C. to borrow £7,968 for the provision of a 
recreation ground between Denton-road and 
Denton Burn, and to borrow £1,265 for the con- 
etruction of public conveniences in the North- 
os — De hs agg 

—Mr. L. D. Whitehead (of Mesers. 
White rd & Co., Deighton Iron and Steel 
Works, Tredegar) has had an interview with the 
Newport overseers to discuss terms which could 
he piven to the firm if they established their 
works at Mendelgief, Newport. If the negotia- 
tions with the Tredegar Estate for 18 acres of 
land are concluded, it is expected that the erec- 
| of the new works will be started in April 
next. 

Northampton.—An expended echeme for the 
provision ; public baths has been adopted by 
the + C. At the Licensing Sessions an applica- 
tion by the Northampton Brewery Company to 
rebuild the Malt Shovel public-house was agreed 
to. Applications to rebuild the Spade and 
tongs (owners, Messrs. Phipps & Co.), to alter 
the Rifleman’s Arms (Mesers. T. Manning & 
Co.), and the Sewing Machine (Messre. Phipps & 
Co. were held over. 

Nottingham.—The T.C. have decided to carry 
out alterations at the Victoria Bath so as to 
make the building suitable for a public hall. 

Nuneaton.—Plens passed :—Offices, etc., 
A bbey-street, for the Nuneaton Co-operative 
Society, Ltd.; addition to house, Dugdale-street. 
for r. W. Green; three houses od shop, 
Princes and Norman-avenue, for Geo 
Cooper; extensions to Board Inn, Market-pl ace, 
for Messrs. Ravenscroft & Sturgess ; ct place 
houses, Heath End-road, for Mr. i.” Hardy; 
two houses, Camp Hi ll-road, for Mr. 8S. White- 

; seven houses, Arbury- road, for Mr. James 
Cooper; shop, ete., Bridge-street, Nuneaton, for 
Messrs. J, C. Smith & Sone 

Oswestry.—The R.D.C. eve decided to apply 
to the L.G.B. for their approval of Messrs. 
Berrington’s plan and estimate of £872, and their 
sanction to a loan of £900 for the laying of new 
water-mains to Weston Rhyn. 

Paisley.—Plans by Dean of Guild 
Court :—The Union Bank of. Scotland, to make 
internal alterations on their premises in Gilmour- 
street; Messrs. Clark & Co., thread manu- 
facturers, to make an addition to their works at 
Seedhill; and Mr. Ralph Brown, builder, to erect 
a, two-story tenement on the west side of Love- 
street 

Pencoed.—_A L.G.B. inquiry has been held 
into an application by the Penybont R.D.C. for 
eanction to the roy B* of Cu. 750 for pro- 
viding a sewera avqnom or ‘ 

Pittenweem.—The T == > pur- 
chase for the sum a Cee the School a ee 
building from Pittenweem School Board for the 
pare of converting the same into a new Town 


Poole.—The T.C have decided to apply to the 
L.G.B. for sanction to borrow £3,360 for the 
Alderney a extension, 

aad passed by T.C. :—Alterations 

d additions to Queen’s-road premises of 

ngham & Sons; four cottenss in 
Uplande-road, “Caversham, for Mr. T. H. Kni + 
house in ae toke-road for ir T. i 
house in Priest-hill for Mr. T. E. Kni ht; sgltere: 
tions at Crown ~ y. Caversham, Meesrs. 
Blandy, Hawkins, & Co, 

Riccall.—The R.D.C. have considered plans 
and estimate by Mr, Bruce Gray, their Engineer, 
for the provision of a water supply for riby, 
gad will « apply to the L.G.B. for a loan of £3,000 
or 

Ridgeway.— ‘The Narberth U.D.C. has approved 
of plans for building a dozen workmen's cot 
at Ridgeway, Saundersfoot, and decided 
estimates be obtai from builders for 
qreqts on of cottages in blocks of two, four, and 
welve. 

Rochdale.—The T.C ve decided to purchase 
for £12,500 the Saeehela Estate, Mat and, as 
a site for @ sanatorium for the rt ge acre of con- 
sumption. estate covers penrty, 190 
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Havering, for Lord 0’ ; houses, 
Gaynee-roed, Upminster, for Mecers. ‘Boweine & 
Davis; one house, W ~avenue, 


oodland. Horn- 
for Mr. J. A. H, Bishop. Flane passed 
.C.:—An addition to i, Ivy. ‘ 
low i Cv Teen ang, G. Thea Dy a 
Win whe road for . '. 3 

ohe | and four panes ee 


2 





houses in West-roac 
ley-road for Mr. J. H. y. : 
—The Town cpm» Committee of 
SG, teak ene eee 
™ i in -ou 
of the Government land at Rosyth, anc wiving 
particulars as to conditions on which 
would be given off for main roads, feuing, etc. 
The Committee regarded the as eatic- 
agreed to recommend the T.C. to 
i It is believed that while the 
terms of the letter imply new planning arrange- 
mente for the Admiralty’s land, it will hasten 
he completion of the town plan for the whole 
of the Rosyth area, and, by Pading to on early 
i with the erection of the new 
.. will overcome the depression in the local 
ding trade, which has been almost stagnant 
ore than a nd the ado 








ah 
: 
: 


year pe ption by 
L.G.B. of the city’s whole scheme of town 


anning. 

Rageley.—Plans by U.D.C. :-—Cottage 
in the Bucreton mead tor Me” Wilke Turner, and 
¥ new house in Anson-street for Mr. W. E. 


gers. 

St. Anne’s.—The U.D.C. have decided to ask 
the sanction of the L.G.B, to borrow £39,100 for 
the new acorn echeme. : 

Selby.—The Selby Transport and Warehousing 
Company, who act as carriers to the Olympia 
Works and other unde ws, have prepared 
plans for bui eixty edditional. cottages on 
the Barlby side of the river, where company 
recently acquired actes of land. 

Stamford.—The T.C. have paseed plans for 
eight cottages on the Ryhall-road for Mr. W. 
Savage and for alterations to Messrs Hunt’s 

rewery. 

Stevenage.—The Herts C.C. have decided to 
erect a court-house at a cost of £5,000. 

Stockton.—The T.C. has appointed a Sub- 
Committee to draw up @ a oy he a new free 
library, to be submitted to the Carnegie United 
King Trust. It has been decided to 
appoint Mr. Ivan C, Barling, M.Inst.C.E., to 
inepect a site with a river frontage of 1,000 ft., 
for the purposes of a new wharf, and report to 
the Council. The Borough Engineer has pre- 
eented a report on the pro new accommoda- 
tion for the Corpesaiion, ollone on the eite of 
the Borough Hall and paicning land, 

Sunderland.—A plan by Mr. G. T. Brown has 
been coproved by the T.C. for two houses of a 
propo block of houses in Wellington-lane on 
the site of Messrs. Wallis’s foundry. 

Swansea,—The Swansea Harbour Trustees’ 
Executive have decided upon the provision of a 
large cold stores for the port. The cost of the 
echeme is £50,000, and the accommodation to be 
provided is half a million cubic feet. An 
important scheme in the building development 
of the Strand, Swansea, is in hand, and will 
shortly be proceeded with. Mr. David Vaughan, 
who hag large Jolepny Ronse interests there, has 
decided to erect eighty tenements. The cost 
will be, approximately, £10,000. 

Swindon.—Plans by T.C.:—Mr. 8S. 
Nethereot, house, Goddard-ayvenue; Mr. E. H. 
Bradley, eighteen houses, Kingshill-road; Mr. 
J, Clark, shop front, 150, Manchester-road ; 
Messrs. Parnall & Son, shop front, 44, Bridge- 
street; Messrs. Bowly . additions to bot- 
tling shed, High-street Brewery. . 

Taunton.—Conditionally upon £14,000 being 
subscribed for the necessary buildings, Mr. 
H. W. Wills has offered to give 100 acres of land 
near Taunton, valued at about £7,000, for the 
pu of a farm colony for the feeble-minded 
of Somerset and Bristol. : 

Thaxted.—An appeal is being made for £5,000 
to put the very fine old church of Thaxted, 
Essex, into proper repair. At present the fabric 
is in considerable yo 3 eae 

Tilbury.—Plans for the Tilbury Constitutional 
Club, mains t Broadway, have been ap- 
proved. The L.G.B. have sanctioned plans and 
estimates, amounting to £2,000, for the making- 
of Christchurch-road and the northern en 
of Toronto and Quebec roade. 

Torquay.—The T.C. hag approved of plans of 
the proposed medical baths and large ce gy | 
bath at the Bath Saloons, and in principle o 
the proposed Babbacombe cliff railway. | 

Tynemouth.—The L.G.B. have held an inquiry 
into the T.C.’s applications for compulsory power 
to purchase lands for the rShield of Bell- 


cere 
F 


5 





street and Liddell-street, North Shields, and to 
borrow. £1,575 for purchasing Rosella House 
Field, North Shields, for a recreation ground. 
Ulverston.—_The L.G.B. have sanctioned the 
U.D.C. borrowing £3,000 for a public hall. 
Upton-on-Severn,—The L.G.B. have sanctioned 
the application of the R.D.C. to borrow £876 
for erecting four cottages at Castlenorton. 
Ventnor.—Arrangements are being made for 
the erection of a new bandstand on the Devon- 
shire Cliffe. A large area has been walled in, 
giving much itional seating accommodation 
for the band performances and al-fresco concerts. 
Wallasey —The L.G.B. have held an inquiry 
into the application of the T.C, to borrow £5,860 
for the erection of a new central fire-station in 
Manor-road, Liseard, and the pure of a resi- 
dence for the superintendent; £1, for the 
purchase two motor fire-engines; £8,725 for 
the widening and rovement of Claremont- 
road, Breck-road, and St. Hilary-brow, Wal - 
and Wallasey-road, Liscard; and £995 for the 
provision of public gardens between Breck-road 
and St. Hiilesaare Wallasey. 
_ Walton-on-the-Naze.—The L.G.B. have held an 
inquiry into the Council's application for 
to borrow £500 for the purpose of the construc- 
tion and maintenance of Burnt House Groyne. 
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—The L.G.B. have granted the appli- 
sanction to 


W 
cation of the R D.C. for borrow £890 
4  comione four working-class dwellings at Har- 


well. 
Westhoughton.—The U.D.C. ha ed of 
plans and A R. te of £3,068 2s. Ba. for 
wor necessary n 
borrow the money will be made to the L.G.B. 
Wisbook —Plans have been eanctioned for a 
new : hureh at Walpole Marsh, to seat 180, and 


, Wishaw.—Plans have been paseed for an addi- 

on to the administrative block of the hospital 
at_a cost of about £2,500. 

Witham.—The Surveyor has been instructed 
to obtain plans for a new reinforced concrete 
bridge at Guithavon-road. ; 

orksop.—The Golf Club has decided to lay- 
and build a pavilion at a cost 


Worcester.—Plans for @ new school in Stanley- 
road, estimated to cost £9,970, have been ap- 
proved by the T.C. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





NEW BUILDING, KINGSWAY, W.C. 

A large site, containing an area of upwards 
of 25, superficial ft., 1s now being cleared 
in Kingsway, W.C., for the new head offices, 
showrooms, etc., of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

he architects for the new building are Mesers. 
George & T. 8S. Vickery, Gresham-street, E.C. 

HOUSING SCHEME, SOUTH LONDON. 
_ For some time clearing operations have been 
in progress on the Duchy of Cornwall Estate, 
Kennington, and the work of rebuilding model 
cottages and flats has attracted attention. The 
scheme, though far from complete, is now in 
a state for inspection, and some idea may be 
obtained of the improvements to be effected. 
The work is being carried out by Messrs. 
8. D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., & S. C. Ramsey, 
A.R.I.B.A., Great Russell-street, W.C. The 
builders are Mr. G. Brittafn, Kennington-road, 
S.E.; Messrs. John Garrett & Son, Balham- 
hill, 8S.W; Mr. James Parsons, Waterloo- 

8.E.; and Messrs. Hooper & Son, South 
Lambeth, &.E. 

DWELLINGS, KENNINGTON, 8.8. 

Extensive demolitions have been made in 
the neighbourhood of St. Mary’s Church, 
Kennington, and on the site bounded by the 
Kennington Park-road, Penton-place, and 
Canterbury-mews will be built a number of 
dwellings for the working classes. There will 
be twelve blocks of buildings, each five stories 
high, or 228 tenements. The cost, exclusive of 

nd, will be about £46,500, and the funds 
will be provided by the Guinness Trust. The 
architects are Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, 

een-street, Cheapside. There will be one, two, 
three, and four roomed tenements. Bath- 
rooms will be provided in a separate block, 
and covered playgrounds, shelters, cycle-sheds, 
etc. : 

ADAPTATION OF A TUDOR FARMHOUSE. 
_ Referring to a paragraph under this head- 
ing in our last issue, we omitted to mention 
that the whole of the restoration of ‘“ Culmer,’’ 
Witley, Surrey, including additions and 
drainage work, has been carried out by Mr. 
A. J. White, builder, of Witley, under the 
direction of Mr. W. D. Carée, M.A., the 
architect. 
TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. 8. Wilson Reside, 
architect, Newry, the ‘‘ Boyle” system of 
ventilation (natural), embracing Boyle’s latest 

tent “‘air-pump’”’ ventilators and air-inlets, 

as been applied to the Masonic Hall, Newry. 
Boyle’s latest patent “ —eene ” ventilators 
and ventilating appliances have been applied 
to Roffey Schools, Horshan:. 

The basements of the Tyne Dock Masonic 
Hall, which were excavatei and built on the 
site of an old building, have recently been 
successfully rendered with a lining of the 
waterproofing powder, “ Pudlo.” 

The Infectious Diseases Hospital, Exeter, is 
being as | a with Shorland’s double-fronted 
patent nchester stoves with descending 
smoke flues and special inlet ventilators by 
Messrs, E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. The extensions to the 
Workhouse, Bishop Auckland, are being sup- 
plied with the firm’s patent exhaust roof 
ventilators. 





SOME RECENT WILLS. 

The late Mr. David Hughes, of Stanley 
Grange, Penyffordd, Co. Flint, retiréd builder 
and contractor, and member of the Wallasey 
District Council, has left estate to the value, 
gross, of £95,586. ‘The estate of the late Mr. 
John Thomas, of “The Vernons,”’ Cressington, 
Liverpool, contractor, has been proved as of 
the agg value of ‘$32,485, and that of 
late Mr. William Alexander Peters, of Rye- 
field, Rochdale, contractor, as of the gross 
value of £64,304. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 





The Kohler Company, of Kohle; 
U.8.A., of which Mr. Walter J. Kol) 
President, have sent us a gataloguc of their 
various manufactures. The firm have one 
established upwards of forty years, and “o 


one of the largest manufacturers of 

enamelled iron sanitary ware in the Dan 
States. They have recently opened offices and 
showrooms in London at No. 329 Hich 
Holborn, W.@. Many excellent designs ar. ,, 
be found in the catalogue, and wo wie 
that they are manufacturers of a complete |... 
sae iw he Seve mee 

. W. B. Clark. 

Messrs. John Hamer & (o., ~~ 
Victoria-street, E.C., have issued ~ Fa 
pamphlet describing the various lifts of whi: 
they are manufacturers. They had so); 
up to November last 5,092 of their patent 
hand safety lifts, the special features of whic 

° : which 
are the combination brake, and self-sustainin: 
mechanism and lished T-steel runners. ¢». 
surip ——— ence in running. Other lifts 
are ribed. 

Re aes 

A JUBILEE DINNER. 

Messrs. G. A. Williams & Son, of Queen's. 
road, Bayswater, held their jubilee dinner on 
Monday, February 9, at the Food Reform 
Restaurant, Furnival-street, Holborn. Th. 
firm was established in 1864, and the dinner 
which was given to celebrate _ their 
jubilee, was presided over by Mr, Alfred 

illiams, who responded to the toast of “ Thy 
Firm,” reggae by Mr. J. J. Bird. Other 
toasts of the ec included “‘ The Staff,” 
proposed and seconded respectively by Mr 
Charles Constable and Mr. H. Smith; “The 
Patrons,’ pro by the Chairman and 
responded to by Mr. Jenner; and “The 
Viaitors,’’ also proposed by the Chairman, the 
response being made by the Town Clerks of 
Paddington and Southwark. 

EMPLOYERS AND THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT. 

At a meeting of the Employers’ Parlia- 
mentary Council, held at 25, Victoriastreet, 
Westminster, on February 4, to consider th 
“ grave industrial situation due to the Trade 
Disputes Act and to the unchecked conspiracy 
of labour unionism against private freedom 
and public welfare,’’ arrangements were mad 
to hold a mass meeting of representatives of 
the associations of employers connected with 
the various industries in the United Kingdom 
to urge upon the Government the need for an 
inquiry into the working and the effects of the 
Act, to determine ‘“ whether the present u- 
limited area in which picketing in unlimited 
numbers may be carried on should not be 
restricted and the number of pickets regulated 
by statute, whether combinations for dis 
oganising trading and social conditions shoul 
not be made unlawful, and whether it 1s not 
of national interest that all unions should be 
subjected to the ordinary law of the land, and 
h e responsible, like all other classes, for 
their actions.” 

SAMUEL ELLIOTT & SONS (READING), LTD. 

We have received a copy of a circular letter 
which is being issued to merchants, giving some 

rticulars of the new company that has just 

n formed to take over the old-established 
business of Messrs. Samuel Elliott & Sons, Ltd. 
of Reading. Mr. Sydney W. Tubbs, F.C.A. 
who was appointed iver and manager 00 
November 1, 1911, under an order of the High 
Court in a debenture holder’s action, informs 
us that the works are situated on the com 
pany’s freehold land of about 5} acres on th 
northern banks of the Thames at Reading. 
The main workshop is some 300 ft. ‘ong a! 
150 ft. broad. The company is equipped ¥! 7 
up-to-date machinery, and turns out _——. 
work of the highest grade. A great develop: 
ment has taken place, and Mr. Tubbs pay 
tribute to the ability and zeal of ** 
Albert S. J. Elliott, who has acted “ the 
technical manager throughout the w'o'e o! ™ 
Receivership. He was joined more ti" #5) 
ago by Mr. Cyril Lyons, who was 4! goon 
manager of the new shopfitting departmen 
which was opened, and which has eer 
cause of part of the increased outp''. 
two qeetemen, together with Mr. Cc"! a Mr 
the firm’s representative in London) *"° 7 

. G. Ord-Young, A.C.A., Mr. Tvd>» na 
ego in char the counting-house, 5*" 
warked together for two years Wi" 
successful results. The Receiver has 1°" ae 
pleted the sale of the business to 4 "°" © 
pany, which has been formed for th: poll 
of taking over all the assets and the sod", 
of the old business. Mr. Ezra Dunho™, ". 
is a well-known builder and contractor ®”. 
Albans, has provided practically all tho c*Pi | 
His son has taken up his residence °‘ “a the 
as one of the practical managers © 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, ctc. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 

advertised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xxvi.- Auction Sales, xxxii. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 





Fesrvary 18.--Weymouth.— WORKING-CLASS 
Hovens. The B.C. of. Weymouth and Meloombe 
Kegis invite competitive designs for erection of 
working-class houses. Three per cent. on 
amount of accepted tender for design adopted, 
and two premiums of £10 and £5 respectively for 
designs placed second and third. 

Feszvary 21.—Carcroft.—Wesieyax CHURCH. 
_The Trustees of the proposed new Wesleyan 
Methodist church invite architects to submit 
competitive designs. Particulars of Mr. J. C. 
Starkie, solicitor, 52, Hallgate, Doneaster, 

Mance 2.— Hendon, N.W.—-The Hendon 
U.D.C. invite architects to submit designe in 
competition for the erection of public baths at 
The Burroughs, Hendon. Premiums, £100, £75, 
and £50 respectively. See advertisement in issue 
of January 9. 

March 20. — Belfast. — Art GALLERY AND 
Musevm.—The Belfast Corporation invite designs 
for above buildings. Totgl cost not to exceed 
£75,000, of which ealy £30,000 will be epent at 
once. Assessor, Mr. John J. Burnet, A.R.S.A 
LL.D. See advertisement in issue of 
ber 7 
Arai, 1.—Sofia.—Desions ror 4 Rovat Patace 
aso Law Covurts.—Particulars from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Brunch of the Board of 
Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. See page 173, 
August 9, and page 350, September 27, 1912; also 
page 708, June 20. 

Apatu. 2. — Ottawa. — DepaRTMENTAL 4AND 
Courts Buitpincs. — The Department of 
Public ween, Ottawa, ee architects to 
submit eketch designe in a pre nary competi- 
tion for above buildings. Six wi "be chosen 

i five un- 


ovem- 


from these for final i er . 
successful competitors will receive $3,000. 
winner will be entrusted with the work. See 
particulars in issue for September 19 end adver- 
tisement in issue of September 12. 

May 4—London.—Sr. Pavt’s Bripce.—The 
Bridge House Estates Committee of Corpora- 
tion of London invite designs from British archi- 
tects for the architectural treatment of St. Paul’s 
Bridge. Premiums, £300, £200 and £100 re- 
spectively. The assessor is Sir William Emerson 


PPRIBA. See advertisement in issue o 
December 12 
* May 15 Home Counties.—Lasovrers’ Cor- 


TAGES.—The proprietors of Concrete and Con- 
structional Engineerin invite designs for 


labourers’ cottages remiums 100 guineas, 
50 guineas, and 25 guineas respectively, and two 
at 10 guineas each 


* Juve 20.—Orillia.—Monument.—The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Champlain Tercentenary 
Committee invite competitive desi for @ 
m nument to Sensual de Champlain. Not to cost 
more than £4, ’ 

Janvary 15, 1915.--Cottece Memorzat Lecrure 
Hau. Designs for the Alexander Thompson 
‘ravelling Studentship must be delivered by the 


ove date 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 
The date given at the commencement of ea 
ch 
Paragraph is the latest date when the A. Wy or 


the names o thos hi i 
may be oD ee ee 
Pant y 14 Oundle.--Contractors desirous 
nee ceri tor the erection of the new build- 
ings in connection with the Isolation Hospital at 


Oundle the U.D.C. should apply to the 
on hitec ts, Messrs. Traylen & Son, of 1a, Broad- 
ne Stamtord. Tenders to be delivered on 
¢ Fre Deposit, 10s. 6d. 

EBRUARY  16.—Chester.—ALTeRaTIONS AND 
Spetrios -—The Chester Asylum Committee in- 


2 tenders for certain alterations and additions. 
> skvsey 16. — Denbighshire. — Scnoors.— 
cction of the following works :—Pentrellyn- 
cym ter new school, to accommodate seventy- 
Coie wether with school house (8 miles from 
schawt “ne 12 miles from Denbigh); Nantyr new 
Cla pio Accommodate sixty-four (3 miles from 
ziyn Ceiriog); new ec ouse, in connection 


with Glyn Ceiri Co : 

wae GI og Council School; new echoo 
gen; in connection with osken hen Gem 
School, fer the i i 


ool, Denb: 
Authority. Persons wilieg to senda wiela 
Art 2ames to Mr. W. D. Wyles, Count 
thitect Wrexham. Deposit, £1 ie ; . 

TARY 16. — @e - NGS, ETC.— 


°rming roads and patha, drainage, <aien of 


ecnhane ge =, ; 
‘ge, conveniences, boundary walls, 


ete., at cemetery (area 8 acres) at Gwaelody- 
brithdir, for the Gellygaer U.D.C. Quantities 
of Mr. Frank Read, A.M.Inst.C.E.. Engineer 
and Surveyor, Council Offices, 

Deposit, £2 2s. 

EBRUARY 16. —- Radcliffe.__Demo.irion.—For 
the demolition of buildings comprising the 
Bull’s Head Hotel, three houses and shops, and 
adjoining outbuildings, situate in Church-street, 
Radcliffe, and the clearing and levelling of the 
site, for the Radcliffe U.D.C. Specification of 
Mr. W. L. Rothwell, Engineer and Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Radcliffe, near Manchester. 

Fesrvary 17. — Cluny. — Recowsrauction.— 
Mason, carpenter, «later, plaster, plumber, and 
painter works of reconstruction of U.F. Church, 
Cluny. Quantities, etc., of Messrs. Wilsons & 
Walker, architects, 375, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

Fesrvary 18. — Carlisle. — Atterations. — 
Various trades required for alteration of four 
shops into gentlemen's outfitting department, 

t and shoe department, and confectionery 
shop and tea-rooms, including new fronts and 
fixtures, in Botchergate, for the Carlisle South- 
End Co-operative iety, Ltd. Quantities of 

r. 8. W. B. Jack, architect and surveyor, 19, 
Lowther-treet, Carlisle. 

Fearvary 18.—Southport and Crumpsall. 
Raiway Sration, erc.—For (1) extension of 
Chapel-street Station, Southport; (2) extension 
of goods yard at Crumpsall, for the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway. Seegtties. etc., at the 
Engineer's Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


Hengoed, Glam. 


Fesrvary 18. -- Thurnscoe. — Srasie, etc.— 
Erection of stable, outbuildings, and temporary 
offices in Lidgett-lane, Thurnscoe, for the 
Thurnseoe U.D.C. Quantities of Mr. Thomas 
Bull, M.[.Mun.E., Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Thurnscoe. Deposit, 10s. 6d. 

Fesrvary 19, — Culmstock.—Barpce.— Recon- 
struction of Culmstock Bridge over the River 
Culm, adjoining Culmetock Station. for the 
Devon C.C, Specifications, etc., of Mr. W. P. 
Robinson, County Surveyor, 22, Queen-street, 
Exeter. 

_Fesrvary 19.—Hull.—Scnoo,.—Erection of a 
gre’ secondary school, Cottingham-road, for the 

ull Corporation. Quantities, etce., of Mr. 
Joseph H. Hirst, City Architect, Guildhall, Hull. 
Deposit, £2 2s. 

_Fearvary 19.—Richmond.—F Loor.—Construc- 
tion of a movable floor over the first class swim- 
ming bath at the Public Baths, Parkshot, for 
the Richmond T.C. Specifications, etc., of the 
Borough _ Surveyor, own Hall, Richmond, 
Surrey. Deposit, £1 Is. 

Fesrvary 20 —Bodmin.—Hovse.—Erection of 
a residence in Harleigh-road, Bodmin, for Mr. 
W. W. R. Nicholls of St. Austell. Specifica- 
tions, etc., of Mr. William J. P. Jenkins, archi- 
tect, Bodmin. 

Fesrvary 20. —- Sheffield.—Atterations.—For 
alterations to offices at the Corn Exchange for 
the Corporation uantities on a to 
the City Architect, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Fesrvary 21. — Dolgelley. — River Wat..— 

Erection of a new wall along the river bank at 
Caemarian, and also along a portion of the River 
Arran at Caetanws. Specifications of the Sur- 
veyor, Mr. Richard Edwards, Council Offices, 
Dolgelley. 
* FesrvaRy 21.—Middlesex.—Resipences AnD 
CorTrTaGces.— Napebury Asylum Standing Sub- 
Committee of Visitors invite tenders for erection 
of three pairs of semi-detached residences and 
six pairs of cottages. 

Fesrvary 23. — Dorchester. — ALTERATIONS.— 
For alterations and additions to No. 12, Corn- 
hill, Dorchester, for the Corporation. Specifica- 
tions of the Borough Surveyor, 21, North-square. 

Fesrvary 23. — horne.—-Bripce.— Partial 
reconstruction in masonry of Paythorne Bridge, 
carrying road over the River Ribble. Quantities 
of Mr. * G Carpenter, West Riding Surveyor, 
County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit, £1. 

Fesrvary 24.—Bury St. Edmunds.—Suxeps.— 
Erection of shedding at Bury St. Edmunds 
Show. Specifications of Mr. Will. K. Bond, 
Secretary of the Suffolk Agricultural Association, 
6, Butter Market, Ipswich. ? 

Frervary 24. — Mull. — Orrices.—Erection of 
offices, etc., for Yard Master, Hedon-road, Hull, 
for the North-Eastern Railway Company, Quan- 
tities of Mr. William Bell, the Company's Archi- 


, — Leyton.—Roortxc.—Stripping 
and yesloting | the roofs of the 


existing ols tonstone, for the 


tes 
Public Baths, Cathall-road 


DC. tities of Mr. Ernest 
Be MiP inet.ch. Town Hall, Leyton. De- 
a 24.— on.—Excavatrons.—The 


Lond exCa 
‘commissioners of H.M, Works invite tenders for 
excavations at Mount Pleasant, 


Fesrwary 24. — Morpeth. Station ALTERA 
TIONS.—Additions and improvements at Morpeth 
Station for the North-Eastern Railway Company 
Quantities, etce., of Mr. William Bell, the Com 
any’s Architect, Westgate-road, Newcastleon 

yue. 

* Fesevary 24. Wembley. Lopce, Too. 
HOUSE, aND Conventences.—The Wembley U.D.¢ 
invite tenders for erection of a caretaker’s lodge 
tool-house, and conveniences at the Recreation 
ground. , 

Fesrvary 25.—Nebo.--Cnapet.—Erection of a 
new chapel at Nebo, near Lianon, Cardiganshire 
Messrs. D. Davies & Son, architecte, Penrhiw 
lan, Henllan, 8.0., Cards. 

Fesruary 28. —~Chelmstord.—Fenctnc.— Alter 
native tenders for the erection of the following 
kinds of garden fencing in connection with the 
Corporation's workmen's dwellings in Rainsford 
lane :—(1) Close boarded fencing; (2) pale and 
space fencing; (3) unclimbable iron fencing 
Particulare of the Borough Engineer, Municipa! 
Offices, Chelmeford. 

* Fesrvary 28.—Cornwall.—Curva Cray Dries, 
etc.—Tenders are invited for the erection of two 
china clay dries, etc 

Fesrvary 28.—Dublin.—Co.iiece Buriiprycs.- 

Erection of proposed new buildings of the 
University College at Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin 
Mr. J. W. Bacon, M.A., Secretary and Bursar, 
University College, 86, St. Stephen’s-green, 
Dublin. 
* Fesrvary 28 Southampton. — Cowcret 
Founpations, etc.--Tenders are invited for con 
crete foundations. fencing work to playgrounds, 
etc.. for the Southampton C.C. 

Marcu 3.—Birkenhead.--Suep.—Erection of a 
wood-sawing shed at the Birkenhead Union 
Workhouse for the B.G. Forms of tender from 
Messrs. E. Kirby & Sons, architects, 5, Cook- 
street, Liverpool 

Marcu 8. March.— ALTeRratTions.—Additions 
and alterations to warehouse of Peterborough 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., at March. Quanti- 
ties of Messrs. Townsend & Fordham, archi 
tects, Cross-etreet, Peterborough, 

Apri 6. Margate. — Reservorn.—Construc 
tion of a plain concrete or brick reservoir to hold 
2,000,000 galions of water for the Corporation 
Specification, etc.. of Mr. E. A. Borg, Borough 
Engineer, 13, Grosvenor-place, Margate, 

No Dare. — Binbrook. — Atrerations.—Fo: 
alterations, including new roof and _ pewing, t 
the United Methodist Chapel and School, Bin 
brook. Names to Mr. F. W. Dixon, architect, 
Trevalyan-buildings, Manchester. 

No Dare. — Birmingham.—Picture Hovse. 
Erection of the Villa Cross Picture House, 
Handsworth, Ltd., in accordance with plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Hurley Robinson, A.R.I.B.A 
uantities of Mr. A. Hodgetts, ‘Oa, Temple-row 

irmingham, Secretary. 

No aTe.—Bolsterstone.—A.renations.—For 
alterations to the Castle Inn, Bolsterstone, nea: 
Deepcar. Messrs. Edmund Winder & Co., archi- 
tects and surveyors, Wharf-street, Sheffield. 

No Dare. — Carlisle. —Bustress Premises.- 
For business premises, Blackfriars-strect, Car 
lisle, for Mr. D. Johnston Quantities of Mr 
H. Higginson, Licentiate R.I.B.A., architect, 4. 
Lonedale-street, Carlisle. ; 

No Dare. — Conway. — Vittas.—Erection of 
villag at Bodafon-gardens, Conway. Particulars 
of Mr. H. Parry Jones, architect, Conway. 
posit, 10s. 

No Dare.—Liverpool.Wixpow CaseMents 
Supply and fixing of new wrought-iron Hopper 
winlew casements at the Workhouse, Brownlow- 
hill. for the Liverpool Select Vestry, in accord- 
ance with specification prepared by Messrs 
Campbell & Adams, architects, and which may 
be obtained of Mr. Gaius Coster, Clerk, 
Parish Offices, Liverpool. : 

No Date. — Newtown.—Hosprtat.—The King 
Edward VII. Welsh National Memorial Associa- 
tion invite tenders for building a tuberculosis 
hospital at Newtown, Montgomeryshire.  Par- 
ticulars on application to the architects, Mesers. 
Deakin & Howard Jones, M.S.A.. Plas Ynys. 
Borth, R.S8.0O. 

No Darr.—Radcliffe, etc.—Snors axp Hovses 
—The Radcliffe and Pilkington, Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., invite tenders for the erection of 
(a) a shop and eight houses, to be erected in 
Ringley-road, twood; (b) @ shop and eight 
houses, semi-detached, in Countese-lane . 
cliffe; (c) fourteen houses, semi-detached also 
to be erected in Countess-lane, Radcliffe. Quan- 
tities, ete.. of Mr. John T. Proffitt, architect and 
surveyor, 2, Mount-street, Manchester. Deposit, 


1 le. 
‘ No Dare.—Tilbury.— ALTERATIONS aND AppI- 
Tron.—The Tilbury Constitutional Club invite 
tenders for alterations and additions. 


“Those with am asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue. 
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ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 

Pesrvary 16.—Glasgow.—CooxinG APpPpaRatvs. 
—To supply and erect complete cooking appa- 
ratue in the kitchen at Belvidere meres! or 


the von ration. fications at the Office of 
Publ orks, 64, street. 
ioe 16.—Malifax.—E.ectrric InNsTALLa- 


BO beetles trom 
peci tions from 

@ Ofices, 2. Union-street, Halifax. 
Ling is. — men te. — WarTer-vax, ETC.— 
Alternative ‘or the supply of (a) a 
yh or pre -driven water-van, capable 

| gallons, to be constructed with 
Bg tanh ia order egg venue Sean id 
‘or cartage purposes ; an rol. 

steam. riven (compound engine) road- 

roller, fitted with ecarifier and water we 
for the Co tion. Particulars of A. 
Borg. Borough Surveyor, 13, Geapvense place, 





Fesrvary 16,—Wicklewood.— Borer. —Supply 
of a second boiler at the Workhouse at Wickle- 
wood fer Forehoe B.G. r, Wm. idge 
Smith, ‘Clerk, Vicar-street, Wymondham 





Pesrvary 16. — Wolver . — STEEL 
FraMework.—Supply and erection of stee! frame- 
work for coal bunkers for the pe rorgem ton 
Corporation. Specification from Mr. S Allen, 


on Engineer and General Manager. 5 na 


« Fesavary 17. —India.—Rat.way Mareriat.— 
Sup y of Neg hy (flats and rounds)~—for 
wy So oda, and Central India Railway 
pa Batnr ons ft ee Some ‘ Mr. 8. G. Young, 
Secretary, 110, te, E.C. Charge, 20s. 
Fresrvary 18 — India. — Sreex.— Supply of 
176 tone steel material (angles, ant. rounds, 
uares, and beams) for Highness the 
Whasm's Guaranteed State eeuware Company, 
Ltd. Specifications of Mr. M. alker, re- 
tary Offices : Wis ea House, Old Broad- 
street, London, E.C. Charge, 10s. 

Fesrvary 19. Southwark. — Encineers’ 
Stores. — Supply of engineers’ ironmongery, 
genera) stores, and the Bouthwark appliances, for 
twelve months, for the Southwark B.G. orm 
of tender at the offices in Ufford-street, Black- 
friars-road, 

Fesrvary 20. — Iron Tanx.— 
Supply and erection of a cast-iron tar and liquor 
tank (50-ft. diameter), étc., at the Gasworks of 
the Corporation. Spécification, etc., of Mr. 
Frank P. Tarratt, Gasworks Engineer, at the 
Gasworks. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Fesrvary 20 — Gateshead. -— WininG, etTc.— 
Wiring of the cottage homes of the Gateshead 
Guardians at Shotley Bridge, the number of 
lighte required being approximately 400; also 
for an overhead line, 1,600 yds. long, between 
their power station and ‘the cottage homes; and 
for sundry per in the _ station. Specifi- 
gotien. etc., -of the uardians’ Consulting 

ineers, Messrs. Tennant & Barrs, Cathedral- 

Enfainee Dean-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

it, £1 le. 

EBRUARY 20. — Wombwell.—Sxarr.—Sinking 
of @ 21-ft. finished diameter shaft at or near their 
Darfield Main Colliery, Wombwell, for the 
Mitchell Main Colliery Company, Ltd. Specifi- 
cation at 25, Regent-street, Barnsley. 

Fesevary 21.—Bradford.—Tramraits.—Supply 
of steel-girder tramrails for te Corporation. 
a. etc.. of Mr. W. 8S. Dawson, 
Cc ty Engineer and Surveyor, “$,.2 Hall, Brad- 


Fesrvary 21.—Ipswich.—E vecrricity Stores. 
—Supply of (1) paper insulated cables for con- 
tinuous current and alternating current three- 
phase systems; and (2) fused mains disconnect- 
ing boxes, as well as service boxes, suitable for 
use with 4core L.T. three-phase A.C. paper 
insulated lead sheathed and armoured mains, 
for the Comporation, Specifications from Mr. F 
Ayton, M.Inst.E.E.. Chief Engineer and 
Manager, Constantine-road, Ipswich. Deposit, 
£1 Ile. eac 

FEsRvUARY 21.—Nuneaton.—Execrricity Pray. 
—(1) One 600-k.w. high pressure, geared, direct 
current, turbo-generator, complete with fittings 
and -accessories; (2) eurface-condensing plant 
suitable for the above; (3) pipework, valves, and 
accessories in connection with the above  plent. 
for the Corporation. os eaitention from ’ 
Cameron Gibson Inst.E.E., Borough Elec- 
trical Engineer, Wossthes. Deposit, £1 1s. 

Fesrvaky 21.—Stafford.—Empaxxuent.—Con- 
struction of a roadway embankment, involving 
the excavation, carting, and depositing of about 
16,000 cubic yds. (more or less) of earth, for the 
Corporation. Particulars of Mr. W_ Plant, 
A.M Inst.C.B., Berough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Borough Halli. Stafford. Deposit, £2 2s 

Fesravary 23. —- Aberdeen. —— Drenvcinc.—Re- 
moval by dredging of ¥ oneet 205,000 cubic yds. 
of material at River Dock No. 1 and in the 
River Dee for the ur: Be roel Harbour Com- 
missioners. Specification of Mr. R. Gordon 
Nicol, Harbour Engineer, Harbour Engineer's 
Office, Aberdeen. 

Frsrvary 23.—Bolton. —TRAM WAY MATERIAL. — 
Supply of varnish; trolley pole sundries; over- 
head material; gear and pinion wheels " brake 
blocks, iron castings, and malleable iron cast- 
ings; motor and grease; waste and ome 
cloths; lighting mone ., mee. fibre 
coeunel, Specifications of 

John Ba’ ~y Manager, Corpora- 
ae Tramways, Tn awente, Bolton. 

Fesrvuary 23. — Endia. — Ratpway Marterit.— 
Longe engines and tendere—broad-gauge 

” class, superheated. for t 
South Indian ‘Railway Company. Specifications 
of Mr. V. E. roe, M.Inst.C_E. Com y's 
gthcee. 91, vote trast, Westminster. Charge, 
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FURNITURE, —e MATERIALS, 


Fesrvary 16. — Battersea. — Pitcn, rrc.—For 
supply of pitch and creosote oil for the Tireen 
B.C_ Specifications at the Town Hall, Battersea, 


Fesavary 16. — Dublin.—Matermu.s, erc.—For 
supply of ironmongery, timber, oils, road 
terials,. wood blocks, pipes, etc., for the 
blin Corporation for one year. Specifications 
‘of Mr. M. J. Buckley rough Surveyor, 28, 
Castle-street, Dublin, arge, 1s. for each form. 
Fesrvary 16. — Foots Cray. MATERIALS.— 
Suppiy for twelve months to the Foots Cray 
U.D.C. of tar-paving material, tar-macadam 


material, pit flints, gravel, fine gravel, 
hardcore roken cranite, granite setts, granite 
kerb and channel, ae ie tar. Particulars of 
Mr. William p tbe om rnham, Surveyor to 


the Council, Council Offices, Sidcup, Kent. 

Fesrvary 16. — Mi ~~ Parrtine. — For 
painting, ete., the Borough Centra! Working- 
men’s Club and Institute, 1 a Sueur OPe Higham, 
Mr. G. H. Hirst, Secretar 

Fesrvary 16. — Leeds, — “discnvee MATERLLS, 

erc.—Supply of material during @ year for the 
Tramway Committee | Corporation. 
Tender forms of Mr. J, Waniien, General 
Manager, Tramways Oltice” “City- -square, Leeds. 

Feprvary os —-Mareriaits.—Stores, 
stone, ironwork, for the Swansea Corpora- 
tion during the on to end _—— 81, 1915. 
Forms of tender ~ further oer be 
obtained at the office of the —- arvaree, 
13, Somersea-place, Swansea, for stores and stone, 
and in reference to ironmongery from the Water 
Works Engineer, Guildhall, Swansea. Deposit 
(for ironmongery), £1 1s. 

Fesrvuaky 16. — Warrington. — Marerits.- 
Year’s suply of wrought. iron, bolts, castin 
tools, oils, packing, bricke, vitriol. etc., for t “ 
Sanitary Committee. Mr. R Wilson, ‘Manager, 
Longford Depét, Warrington. 

Fesrvary 17. — Aylesbury. — Marexits.~ 
Supply of materials, including machine-broken 
granite, gravel, glazed stoneware pipes, Portland 
cement, ground greystone lime, om ete., for 
the U.D.C. Specifications of Mr. H. Taylor, 
Surveyor to the Council, Town all “Aylesbury. 

Fesrvuary 17.—Dundee.—-Stroxes.—Supply for 
- year to the mete ge | District of For eee: 

ironmongery goods, mo ipes, cement, anc 
lime, larch stobs, rai and white fir 
bearding. Schedules _S Me J. B. Roberton, 

Surveyor, 

Fesrvuary 17. — Melson. — oe Srores. —For 
brass fittings, ironmongery for the Gas 
Department - i Nelson : TR me Specifi- 
cations of . Morton Fyffe, Engineer, Gas 
Offices, i.“ 

Fesrkvaky 17.—Poole.—Srone, erc.—Supply of 
Mendip stone and chippings, Mendip limestone 
dust, Mendip limestone tar- pevins material. 
Mr. Samuel J. Newman, F.R.I.B.A., Borough 
Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Market-street, 

‘00 

Fesrvary 17, — Portadown.—Parntinc.—For 
pointing of the waiting-rooms, etc., on the down 
fai form at Portadown, for the Great Northern 

ma ad Company (Ireland). Specification of 

. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens-street Ter- 
rs Sg Dublin. posit, £1 Is. 

Fesruary 18.—Belfast. —Srores.—Year's sup- 
ply of earthenware sewer pipes, timber, slates, 

ardwood, iron castings, plumbers’ work, iron 


and steel. painte, oils, etc., glazing, glazed 
bricks, artificial flags, lime, etc., for the Works 
Department of t Corporation. Particulars 


from Mr. Hector F. Gullan, M.Inst.C.E., Super- 
intendent of b> genes City Hall. 

Fesrvary 18 — Bootle. — Mareriats.—Year’s 
supply of vi. wires and cables, lead-covered 
cables, electric meters, fuse-boxes and terminals, 
stoneware troughing. oils, compound and 
bitumen, tiles, cast-iron service-boxes, incan- 
descent gas mantles. lamps, etc., for the Corpora- 
tion. Forms of tender at the Borough Electrical 
Engineer's Office, Electric Light Station, Pine- 
grove. 

Fesevarky 18.—Fulham.—Evectricity Srores. 
—Supply of electrical stores, including engineer- 
ing goods, packing, jointings, etc., tools, fuse- 
wire, and engine, turbine, and cylinder oils, for 
the an en a * March 31, 1915, for the B.C 
Mr. J. wks uter, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Fuih a s 


Fesrvary 18.—¥P .—MATERIALS.—Twelve 
months’ supply to the B.C. of broken granite, 
paving, kerbing, etc.; ballast and sand, bricks, 
lime. and cement, tools and implements, drain 
pipes, ete. Mr. J. ee Shuter, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Fulham, 

Fesrvary 18. ceiataak. —Materiats.—Supply 
of materials for twelve months for the Corpora- 
tion. Specifications of the City Surveyor. 

Fesrvary 18.—Herne -—MarTeriats.— 
Supply for one year to the U.D.C. of lime, 
cement, oils, material, ironmongery, etc. 
Particulars of Mr. F. W. G. Palmer, urveyor, 
Town Hall, Herne. Bay. 

FEBRUARY 183. — pein mgbourn. — Roap 
MareriaLs.—Supp! road materials from 
March to September, oO eit for the R.D.C. of 
Hollingbourn. Particulars of Mr H. J J. Bracher, 
Clerk to the Council, 33, Earl-street, Maidstone. 
penaes P a rs (Nottingham. af 

EQUISITES.—-Supp or one year to t tin 
Compsifies of the Cocpemstion of lamps, co Teathe.- 
ges ier’s work, general repairs, mantles, etc. 

orms of tender from Mr. Carter, St. John’s- 
street, Nottingham. 

Fesruary 18. — Rawtenstall. — Mareriats.— 
Sapply of road metal, em ag =o spas . gullies, 

pitch, creosote oil nd cement 
(British), "ios castings, tools a for the Cor- 
poration. Forme of tender of =~ ‘Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, 


[Those with an ail O are sii in this 
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Fesrvuary 18.—Stockton-on-T 
Articles and stores required by sire * cae 
tor the year March 31,1915. Informatie 


ervey 
Electrical E: or, Gas Manager, and 


Fesrvary is —Beamere and Claydon. Ro, 
Ma reatal, Fer granite Picked stomes, pi stone 
for the R.D.C. of Bosmere and Claydoy 5 oy 
ticulars of quantities estimated of Mr | ~ 


Fieke, Surveyor, The Red House, Codde,) ** 
Joasich. . denham 

EBRUARY —- Bournemouth. __ 7 a 
Srones.—Supply of iron castings, iron, nae 
paints, ogee eundries, for wt Tramways Com. 
mittee. Specification of Mr .[. Bulfin, Geners 


Manager, Tramways Offices a 
cent, Bournemouth. Deposit —— owne aioe 
(four). * s 

Pearvary 19.—Bridgnorth.—Rosp Ma: 
Twelve months’ supply of road maberial fe “g 
R.D.C, Particulars of Mr. F. Richards. Su, 


eection 


veyor,. 25, Salop-street, Bridgnorth. 
EBRUARY 19.—Leyland.— Mirrerais Suppl; 
of broken granite, slag, tar-mac adam, limestone 


dust, rocmac, kerbs, setts, rubble,concrete and 
natural tiage, and earthenware drain pipes and 
irequsem, {or the U.D.C. Form of tender oj 


M. H. Wilkinson, Surveyor, Counc! ( " 
Putin *Hall-buildings, Leyland.‘ "ve _ 
‘ mine miggee a me 19. —enake ham.—Roap Marerts 

ap ranite, and flints for the 
b Proply of Bees a Fat. ot tender ‘ar Mr 
a — = as Storrington, Sussex. 


"Same is. —Wigston Magna.—Granrr 
For eephen ranite for the igston Magna 
U.D.C.,° for the year ending March 31], 1915 
Particulate fro from t Surveyor’ to the Council: 
NM J. Clark: Station-road, Wigston 
Magna. 


ERBRUARY 20.—Westminster.-— Marinas, en 
or road materials, bricks, carriageway 
repairs, gas fittirgs, tools, ironmongery, timber 
ete., for the City Council’ Specifications at the 
Westininster Town Hall, Chasing Cross-road 


Fesrvary 21.—Banbury.—Roap Mareria 
Hand-picked and broken granite and grouse {or 
the Banbury R.D.C. Forms of tender of Mr 

Lamley Fisher,, Cherk, Union Offices 
Banbury. 

Fesrvary 21. — Billesdon. — Grayire For 
year’s supply of granite, broken to 2 j-in., 2-ir 
lj-in,, and 1}-in gauge, and granite chippings 
for the R.D.C._ Mr. . E. Richardson, Clerk 
18, New-street, Leicester. 

FesruaRy 1.—Chester.—Marteriats.—Supp! 
of macadam, tar-macadam, chippings, etc., dur 
ing the reer oo March 31, 1915, for the 
Cheshire C.C ification of Mr W. Holland 
Deputy Cotniy urveyor, The Castle, Chester 

RUARY 21.—Devonport.—Gas Appaxatvs 
Supply to Corporation Gas Department 
cokers, etc., meters, compo. pipe, lead pipe, an 
pig lead, main cocks and brass goods, pendants 
brackets, wrought-iron tubes and fittings. paint 
oils, tallow waste, mantles, protectors, et 
Specification of Mr. W. P. Tervet, Engineer an 
Manager, Gasworks, . tS 

FEBRUARY 21. Finsbury. Strores.—For year's 
supply to the Finsbury B.C. of castings, granite 
pitch and creosote oil, Portland cement and 
lime, sand, ballast, etc., stoneware goods 
timber, wood- -paving blocks. York paving and 
patent stone, etc. Porticalare of the Boroug!l 
> deabead at the Town Hal!, Rosebery-avenue 


Fesrvary 21.—Hereford.—Roap _MarTeRiais 


Supply to the Herefordshire €.C. of tarred 
macadam, granite, slag, etc. Forms of tender 
of Mr. G. H. Jack, County Surveyor, Shir 


Hall, Hereford. 
Fesrvary 21. —Holborn.— MaTeriacs.—-Supp!) 
of stone, gravel. eand, and ballast; timber, iron 


castings, baths’ engineers’ stores, lime, cement 
and bricks: drain pipes, etc.. and for builders 
work for the Holborn B.C. Forms of tend ler of 
Mr. Lionel Walford, Town Clerk, Council! Offices, 
197. High Holborn. W.C. 


’ 


Fesrvary 21, —Ossett.—MarrriArs.—Supply « 
materials, stores,. workmen's tools, etc., for one 
vear, for the Corporation, Specification of the 

orough eee Town Hal! Ossett 

Fesrvary 21.—Peterborough.—Roap Material 

-Year’s supply of broken granite, grave), and 
slag for the R.D.C.-Mr. J. W. Buckle. ¢ erk, 
49. Priestgate, Peart oY . 

Fesrvary 21. — Radcliffe. - — MATERIALS Por 
Portland cement,. ground lias lime, et.; @m 
setts, = setts and macadam, Rossencaie 
setts, flags ond, kerbs, and concrete flags; stone: 
Wate pipes and gullies, cast-iron manhol and 
gully yfrates: lamp pillars. Forms of tender 0! 
Mr. L. Rothwell, Engineer to the (oun 


Radchitle. 

Fesrvaky 21.—Sale.—Marermis.—A_ ab 
supply of flags (including concrete), kerbs, &™) 
setts, m m, granite chippings. — 


henware 
hole 


ior 


limestone chippings and cubes, ear! 
pipes, junctions, et and gullies, 
covers, and other ironwork, blue bricks. ¢\ Holt 
the U.D.C. Particulars of Mr William Hols, 
Ax. aes. Engineer and Surveyor, (our 


© Besnvany 21. — Sowerby Bridge. Ms"! 
—Year’s supply of pte for the T Dé i 
cluding Post and cement, pitch, setts ork Roe 
pon flags, and kerb (Fe rxsaire 
granite Poy _ chippings. ™~ £. 
tender of Mr. James Eastwood, fu in whee 
Engineer and Surveyor, Sowerby Bride. Roap 

Frervary 21. Westhampnett. — x “ 
Mareriat. —Suppiy of flints, gravel, am 

D. Rasell Clerk, 5, South-street. Chic “Por 

iS 93.— —Roap Mavens: ee 
flints, fine gravel, sand, coal, coke, cement, <'0P% 
ware _ pipes, and den beth: nage ding 
materials; an woterin uri Racy 
March 31. 1915 for t i. De. Particulare of 
Mr. T. ‘are, Ree to the Councl, 
Weterloo- road, Epsom. 
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FURNITURE, etc.—continued. : 

ven at the commencement of eac 
ok Fr the latest date when the er. or 
paragrap® *" 7 those willing to submit tenders, 


the nam 


may be sent in Hemel Hempsted.—Mareriats. 
Puls for one year to the Hemel Hempeted 

Corporation ol meey granite, pape | 
* > tarmacadam, drain pipes 


granite, Bort t, tools and waste, 
vullies, Portland coments, c 
rete oil, castings, galvanised steam 
abricating °\\; tae taps. Mr. Alfred E. Usher, 
Town Clerk. Town Hall, Hemel ar: il 
sary 24. — Wembley. — SEATS. -— 

© ee vU D.C. invite tenders End designs for 
cupply of w den or iron park er" Fo 
« Fesrvary 25.—Merne Bay.—Patntiw 
me The Metropolitan Asylums Board 


EPAIRING t un 
vite tenders for painting and repairing works 
at St. Anne's Homes. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 

‘eanvany 16.—Colne.—Sraeetr Worxs.—For 
alten te Greenfield-road and Oak-street, for 
the Corporation. Quantities of the Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Colne. 

Fesrvaky 16.—Denbighshire.—AsPHalTine.— 
Specialists in the laying Fl aspbat a te mad 
7 as —- 
are invited to tender he oo Bn gag: wd 


nd maintenance for 
following Council ls:—In the Wrexham 


jistriet-Brymbo, Vron, Bersham, Rhos Junior 
a Johnstown, Cefn, and Acrefair; Deabigh— 
Frongoch; Ruthin—Pentrecelyn; Colwyn y 
Higher Elementary; Llanrwst. for the Den- 
bighshire E.C, Names to Mr. Walter D. Wyles, 
County Architect, 424, High-street, Wrexham. 
Deposit, £1 1s. 

Fesrvary 16.—Spennymoor.—Srreet Worxs.— 
Making of Back Tudhoe Park-terrace, for the 
Spennymoor U.DC. Plans, specifications, etc., 
of Mr. C. R. Spencer, Surveyor to the Council, 
Council Offices, Spennymoor. 

Fearvary 16.—Tod@morden.—Bow ine Greens. 

Construction of two bowling Goons at Centre 
Vale Park for the Corporation. Particulars from 
the Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices. 

Feervaky 17,—Baildon.—Sraeer Worss. — 
For works of street repairs at West-lane Baildon, 
for the U.D.C. Quantities from Mr. J. Myers, 
the Council’s Surveyor, Baildon. 

Fesrvary 17.—Mynyddislwyn.—Gas Piprs.— 
Provision, laying, and jointing of about 147 tons 
of 6-in. diameter, 40 tons of 4-in. diameter, and 
33 tons of 3-in. diameter cast-iron spigot and 
socket pipes for the Mynyddislwyn U.D.C. 
Quantities, ete., of the Bapimete, Mr. E. Watkin 
Edwards, Council O .  Pontllanfraith. 
Deposit. £2 2s. 

Frsrvary 18.—Easington.—Srreer Worxs.— 
Making-up and perint of private streets in 
Haswell. Wheatley Hill, Seaton, South Hetton, 
Deaf Hill, and Trimdon, for the Easington 
R.D.C. Specification, etc., of Mr. Gilbert Water- 
house, Surveyor, Easington, Easington Colliery, 
Co, Durham. Deposit, £2. 


[Those 
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Fesrvany 19. —- Croydon. — Roaps.—Treating 
about 520,000 yds. of road we with tarvia 
on highways _in various parts of the district of 
the Croydon R.D.C. Particulars of Mr. R. Chart, 
ies. Highway Surveyor, at the Council Offices, 

atharine-street, Croydon. 

Fesrvary 20, — er. — SawiTaky.— 
Barging refuse from the Council’s wharves dur- 
ing one year, or two years, or three years. from 
April 1, 1914, Form of tender, etc., on sophee- 
tion at the City Hall, Charing Cross-road, W.C. 

Fesrvsky 21.—Molborn.—Pavinc Worxs.— 
he Holborn B.C. invite tenders for carrying- 
out paving works. 

_Feprvaky 21.—Kirkcaldy.—Sewer.—Construc- 
tion of the following sewers :—(1) A new outfall 
sewer at Charlotte-street; (2) a 63-in. by 42-in. 
egg-sha eewer from Charlotte-street to Red- 
burn Wynd; (3) @ 3-ft, diameter sewer from Red- 
burn bf to Coal Wynd, for the T.C. Quanti- 
ties at Burgh Surveyor’s Office, Kirkcaldy. 

Fesravary ' 21.—Reydon.—Sanrtary.—Removal 
of house refuse and the cleansing of privies, 
earth-closets, and coenpodls in_ the parish of 
Reydon, for one year, for the Blything R.D.C. 
Particulars of Mr. C. W. Flaxman, Inspector of 
Nuisances, Holton, Halesworth. 

Feprvaky 21. —- Walton-le-Dale,—Sanitany.— 
Cleansing of cesspools, and ashpits, and 
the removal of nightsoil, etc., at Higher Walton, 
for the ) wend commencing on May 1, for the 

D.C. Specification at the Council Offices, 

amber Bridge. 

Fesrvary 23. — Ashton -in - Makerfield. — 
Sewace Drsposat.—Construction of works of 
eewage disposal, comprised in the following con- 
tracts :—(4) Sludge buildings; (8) hand screens; 
(14) air-compressor, receivers, and ejectors; (15) 
sludge mixer, rams, and presses, for the U.D.C. 
Quantities from Mesers. Banks, Fairclough, & 
Stephen, A.M.Inst.C.E., the Engineers to the 
Council, Leigh, Lancashire. Deposit, £1 each 
contract. 

Fesrvary 23.—Portmadoc.—Roaps.—For the 
rolling and macadamising of the rural main 
roads in the County of Merioneth, for the C.C. 
Particularg of Mr. E, Vaughton, County Sur- 
veyor, Arthog, Dolgelley. Deposit, £1 1s. 

Fesruary 23.—York.—Layixc-out GRounps.— 
For laying-out lands at East-parade, Heworth, 
as public pleasure Grounds or the Corpora- 
tion. Quantities of Mr. F. W. Spurr, City 
Engineer, Guildhall, York, Deposit, £1 1s. 


Fesrvary 24.—Ashington.—Roaps, etc.—Con- 
struction of roadways and footpete. drains, and 
sewers, etc.. at Hirst Park, for the Ashington 
U.D.C. Quantities from Mr. George Beaty, 
Surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, 
Ashington. Deposit, £1 1s. 

Fesrvary 24.—Bishop’s Stortford.—Warer- 
works.—(@) Machinery—supplying and ae | 
a 44-b.h.p. gas-engine and suction-gas plant, an 

ing certain alterations and repairs to the 
existing pumping machinery; (b) buildings, etc. 
—erecting an engine-house and making certain 
alterations to the existing buildings, for the 
Bishop’s Stortford U.D.C. Specification of the 
Engineer of the Council, Mr, Robert 8. Scott, 
A M Inst.C.E., Council fices,  Bishop’s 
Stortford. 


with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this 
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Fesevary 24.—Bury.—Sewrnrinc.—Layin f 
about 200 yde. of 9-in. sewer and eunmastinnn ice 
the Bury R.D.C. Quantities from Mr. J. Herbert 
at F.8.1., Cooper-street, Manchester. Deposit, 


FEBRUARY 24.—Littleborough.— Pavinc.—For 
17,000 super. yds. of granite sett paving and 
other works (setts provided by the Council) to 
be carried out in Todmorden-road and Blackstone 
Edge-road, Littleborough, for the U.D.C 
Specifications from the Surveyor, Council Offices 
are-hill, Littletorough. Deposit, £1 1s. 

Fesruany 24.—Poole.—Staeet Worxs.—Recon- 
struction of the High-street, Poole, including 
wood-block paving, new footpaths, concrete 
foundations, redraining, and works in connection 
therewitn, for the Corporation. Specifications of 
Mr. Samuel J. Newman, F.R.1.B.A. Borough 
Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Market-street, 
Poole. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Fesrusry 24.—Sevenoaks.—Kers.—Supply of 
900 ft. of 12-in. by 6-in. flat kerb, and 40 ft. of 
circular kerb, the whole to be back jointed 2 in. 
in depth, for the U.D.C. Information from the 
een Surveyor, Mr. 8, Towlson, Council 

, Seven ; 

Fesrvary 24 —Sevenoaks.—Sewrrace Works. 
—For storm-water sewerage work for the Seven- 
oaks U.D.C. Specification at the office of Mr 
8S. Towlson, the Surveyor, and forms of tender 
of Mr. F. W. Tifton, Clerk, Council Offices, 
Sevenoaks. Deposit, £2 2s 
*% Marcu 10.—GLondon.—Cieaninc anv Warer- 
Inc Roaps.—-The Crown Estate Paving Commis 
sioners invite tenders for cleaning and water 
ing roade. 


Public Appointments. 


* Fesrvary 18.—Crerx or Worxs.—The Heme! 
Hempsted B.C, invite application for the above 
post. Salary, £3 per week. 

* Fesrvany 19.—Cierx or Worxs.—The Guar- 
dians of the City of London Union invite tenders 
for above post. Salary, £3 3s. per week. 


Huction Sales. 


* Fesrvary 16.—Woodgrange Park.—Messrs. 
Robins & Hine will eell by auction, on the 
premises, a quantity of timber. 

* Fesrvary 17. — London, N. — Mr. H. W. 
Smith will eell by auction, on the premises, the 
stock, plant, machinery, etc., of a builder and 
contractor. 

* Fesrvary 25. -—- Hatton-garden.—Messrs. E. 
Fox & Bousfield will let by auction a freehold 
building site. 

Marcu 18.—Hendon.—Messre. Maple & Co. 
well sell by auction, at the Mart, freehold site. 
* Marcu 19.—London.—Mesers. D. Watney & 
a will let by auction, at the Mart, a building 
si 
* Fesrvary 24. — Manchester. — Messrs. E. 
Rushton, Son, & Kenyon will sell by auction, at 
the Thatched House Hotel, Market-place, the 
business of a eanitary pipe manufacturer 


issue. } 

















LAW REPORT. 





Covrt oF APPEAL. 
Before the Master OF THE ROLLS, the PResiI- 
DENT OF THE PROBATE, DIVORCE, AND ADMIRALTY 
Division, and Mr. Justice Eve.) 


Builder's Appeal in Claim under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act : 


Barnes v. Evans & Ce. 


THis case was heard on the 12th ult. upon 
the appeal of the yo (the employers) 
from the award of the Judge sitting at the 
Blackpoo] County Court as the arbitrator under 
‘he provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
\cts, 1897 and 1906, in favour of the applicant, 
the depend nt of a man named Barnes, who 
met with an accident in the course of his 
employment, which resulted in his death. 
Pony Greaves Lord appeared in support of 
ode and Mr. Ernest Williams for the 
Mr. Lord said the short point raised by the 
*ppeal wes whether there was any evidence 
upon which the County Court Judge could 
me Pr ‘1@ Geceased man was a workman 

af meaning of the Act. The 
spediant were a firm of builders who 
oad ‘he tine of the accident were engaged 
Connor , Outract in building work for the 
ae ta'\ve Wholesale Society at Blackpool, 
= the course of that work it became 
er ) have a slating subcontract entered 
aes February 20, 1913, the appellants 
— - Mr. Owen, a slater and asterer, 
ea i business at Blackpool, asking him 
mae, for the slating-work required to be 
to Mr. Owen handed the appellants’ letter 

. arnes, the deceased, who described 


ay « slater and tyler, and he wrote 
vide all-1 y. ants offering to undertake to pro- 
al /:Dour for the work and to finish up 


of o «| sfaction of the architect, for the sum 
and, aft \ppeliants accepted that estimate 
= ,, Certain correspondence had , 
por fy be “i ich “foe slightly —— ~ 

iy Barnes had agreed to e 


work. Barnes started on the contract work 
on March 13, but found some difficulty in 
getting a labourer to help him, labourers being 
scarce at that time, and he wrote to the 
appellants asking them to try and find him a 
labourer. Appellants sent him one, but Barnes 
discharged him upon the ground that he was 
waalitenie for the work, and ultimately Barnes 
obtained a labourer himself. On March 17 the 
appellants, as the building owners, were com- 
i of the delay in the completion of the 
contract work, and sent a slater and a labourer 
to help Barnes on the job. At first Barnes ob- 
jected to their working there, but ultimately 
e agreed to it. It then appeared that Barnes 
and his labourer continued to work inde- 
pendently of the slater and labourer which 
the appellants had sent to assist on the job. 
Barnes provided his own tackle for the job. 
In the course of his employment, Barnes, on 
February 20, was killed. After his death the 
appellants paid his widow in two separate 
payments. They first paid her the sum due 
to the for extra jobs which he had 
done upon the works, and then they added to 
the account the £5 5s. and £1 3s., the extra 
amount they had agreed to give him. From 
the £6 8s. they deducted the money due to 
Barnes’s labourer, who had not been paid at 
the time of Barnes’s death, and the money due 
to the men they had sent to help Barnes, and 
they paid to Barnes's widow the balance. The 
County Court Judge had decided that, owing 
to the appellants having sent a slater _and 
labourer to help on the work, he was entitled 
to come to the conclusion that Barnes was no 
longer a subcontractor, but was & workman 
at the time of the accident. He (Counsel) 
contended that in so holding the learned 
County Court Judge had misdirected himself. | 
At the conclusion of the arguments, their 
Lordships held that there was no evidence 
upon which the County Court Judge could find 
that the admittedly inde nt contract which 
was into between Messrs. Evans & 
Co. and the deceased was changed into another 
contract, whereby Messrs. Evans & Co. were 
the masters, and the deceased the servant, and 
that nothing was done by Messrs. Evans & 


Co, after the accident which would go to 
show that the contract was put an end to. 

The appeal was accordingly allowed, Messrs. 
Evans & Co. not asking for costs. 


<> on 


a 





WAREHOUSE, SHOREDITCH, 

A warehouse is in course of erection in 
Wharf-road, City-road, N., for the Gutta- 
Percha Company. The special apparatus for 
drying gutta-percha necessitates the use of 
rooms some 18 ft. high. The architects are 
Messrs. Pilditch, Chadwick, & Co., Pall Mall 
East, S.W., and the general contractors are 
Messrs. Sheffield Brothers, Dalston, N.E. The 
steelwork is by Messrs. H. L. Rutty & Co., 
Basinghall-street, E.C., and the reinforced floor- 
ing will be by the Siegwart Company. 





_ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to nee 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ T 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusi 
business matters should te addressed to 
BUILDER LTD., and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated the 
name and address of the sender, whether for pu . 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anouymous 


The responsibility of ed articles, letters, and 
sign c t 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 


au 
We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, tographs, mapuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
unless he has specially asked for them. 
All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and adress 


proof of an article in type its 

N-B.—Liustrations of the First Premiated Ds » 
archi competition wi 

so serrrersccuuen Gs Gis weetker 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


Tue usual fortnightly sitting of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board was held on 
Saturday :— 

Long Reach Asylum.—The Local Govern- 
ment Board wrote spares the reconstruc- 
tion of two wards at Long Reach Hospital at 
a cost not exceeding £3,165. 

Eastern Hospital.—Alterations were sanc- 
tioned at this hospital for the storage of ward 
linen, etc., and certain heating work. 

Quantity Surveyors.—Messrs. W. T. Farthing 
& Son, of 46, Strand, were appointed, at a 
commission of 25 per cent. on the accepted 
tender, to take out the quantities in connection 
with the extensions to the workrooms at 
Darenth Industrial Colony. 


An 
—_ 


METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


At the monthly sitting of the Board on 
Friday last week the following matters were 
dealt with: 

New Offices.—It was agreed that the Board 
should assent to a clause being inserted in the 
competition for the new offices, providing that 
designs shall not be rejected solely on the 
ground that the estimated cost of buildings 
to be erected in accordance therewith will 
exceed the limit imposed by the Board, pro- 
vided such excess is not more than 10 per cent. 

It was decided that the offices should include 
accommodation for the Clerks’, Accountants’, 
Solicitors’, and Engineers’ Departments, now 
housed at Savoy-court. 

Mr. Tozer expressed the opinion that, instead 
of £80,000, the ultimate cost would be nearer 
£110,000. 

Works at Battersea.—An estimate of £18,000 
was submitted in connection with alterations, 
te., to the Board’s works at Battersea. These 
include the erection of a storehouse at an esti- 
mated cost of £4,500: extension of carpenters’ 
shop, etc., £1,660; alterations to other build- 
ings, £250: and construction of boundary wall, 


ete., £1,250. 
oe 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. R. Keith. 

We regret to have to record the death of 
Mr. Robert Keith, a prominent Dundee archi- 
tect. Mr. Keith had been in practice as an 
architect for over forty years, and was 
responsible for many large buildings. He wae 
a member of the Dundee Town Council, and 
also a magistrate. His age was sixty-six. 





—. 
i ae 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 

rices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or = bon Quality and quantity poe met affect prices 
—a fact which should be remembered by those who 
make use of this information. 








BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. ee 
ESD 6 os va chaannetdannnacbieesate 116 6 
Picked Stocks for Facings...............0++ 210 0 
Per 1000, —— at Railway Depot. P 
8. 
vanes 114 0 BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire. 315 0 
ae 312 0 Do. Bullnose.. 4 0 0 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks... 4 0 0 


Best White, Double Headers 1417 6 
Ivory, and One Side and 
Salt G two Ends.... 18 17 6 
Stretchers .. 12 7 6 

Headers ...... 1117 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins, B one End ..., 19 17 
and 4} in. Splays and 
eS Suess 15 17 .: Squints ....17 7 6 


D’btle Str’tch’rs 17 17 
Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


s. d. 

: 9 be vant, delivered. 

REET oe Ae 

Best Ground Blue Lins Lime 20 © per ton, fa 

Notz—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
eee eee Oe sacks, 


Grey Stone Lime .......... 4s. Od. ard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks oe. Od. per at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


‘ Per Ft. Cube, 
ATH Stronge—delivered 
Peadin on road waggons, s. 4d. 


he bates an eeeddecuxees ss ce 
A on road waggons, Nine Elms 


THE BUILDER. 


STON E (Continued). 
PoRTLanD Stone (20 ft. average)— 


Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 


8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks .... 1. 6 Freestone ...... 20 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale in  —_ Freestone ...... 24 
Seasons 2 4 # Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill in GONG b5'sh4 000. 24 
blocks ......+. 2 3 
Yore ag ayy med 
a, Oe way Depot. .¢ 


AW nae locks 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 





¢ in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under a. 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, Mi ickstesdesss 3 8 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ...... 0 11 
dy te: 2 SS a ae ee 
1g in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto........ cee eeeeeeee 0 6 
Harp YorK— 

Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
Scappled random blocks .........+.+++eee+es 3 0 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway yy 
gi aa es landing to sizes (under 40 ee 
POT) ccccccccncccesccqscecesevesvsescse 
@ in pubbead two dia dinie nik hebah eine 3 0 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) a 
2 in. self-faced random flags............+.+++. 0 6 
SLATES. 

Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depét. 

In. In. Ea i em £ sd. 

20 x 10 best blue 20 x 10 best 
Bangor .... 13 6 Eureka  un- 
20 x 12ditto.. 1317 6 fading . 1517 6 
20 x 10 1st q'lity 20 x 12ditto.. 18 7 6 
GRD caves ce 13 0 18x 10ditto.. 13 5 0 
20 x 12ditto.. 1315 0 16x 8ditto .. 10 5 0 
16 x 8 ditto - 7656 0 2x10 per- 
22 x 10 best blue ent 1112 6 
Portmadoc .. 1212 6 18 x 10ditto.. 912 6 
16 x 8ditto .. 612 6 16x S8ditto .. 612 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depdt. 
red roof- s.d. Best “ Hartshill” s. d. 
ing (per 1000) 42 0 brand, plain sand- 
p and Valley faced (per 1000). 45 0 
(per doz.) 3 7 . pressed (per 
Best Broseley (per | ERY ee 42 6 
Beet csvisasecs 0 Do.Ornamental(per 
Do.Ornamental (per rrr 47 6 
Sr 52 6 Hip (per doz.). 4 0 
Hip and Valley Valley(per doz) 6 
(per doz.) 4 0 §Staffords. (Hanley) 
Best Ruabon red, Reds or dl 
brown, or brindle {pet 1000) ...... 42 6 
Mg hee nt 57 6 and-made sand- 
ae faced (perl000) 45 0 
iietuneaes 0 Hip (per doz.). 4 0 
a (per doz.). 4 0 ley(per doz) 3 6 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 
Woon. 
BUILDING Woop. At por standard. 
Deals: best3 in. by llin.and £ s. d. * = * 


4in. by 9in.andllin... 15 0 O .. 1610 0 
Deals: best 3 in. by 9in..... 15 9 0 ., 160 0 
Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. 

and 8 in., and 3 in, by 7 in. 


Oe ve cudanavesess 10 0 1310 0 
are best 24 by 6 and 3 
pbaeeeseedeesEceuS 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in, 
Deals: seconds ...........- ; 0 O lesa than best 
Battens: seconds .......... oo a. 
2in. by 4in. and 2in. by6in. 11 10 0 - 1310 0 
bs by 4} in. and 2 in. by 
PD ctsewendseediseses 10 10 0 1110 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
1 in, and 1} in. by 7in..... 010 0 # more than 
battens. 
BOM cvcccschsasesecuiacs 100 
Fir timber: best middling At per load of 50 ft. 
Danzig or Memel (average 
specification) .......... 5 0 0 6 5 0 
El sa es sacncdenes 4 410 0 56 00 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 317 6 400 
pues See 0 Se, 0 6 350 310 0 
PR dtledécccdns 2 6 300 
Pick nies timber (30 ft 
BD - cava cendocssicce 0 700 
JornERs’ Woop. At per itentind. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
DB OF BE Bic i csitcvcce 26 0 «0 27 0 0 
SW OF OM secvccesss 00 25 0 0 
Bat 24 in. and 3 in, 
Wi TM webebcocpesd 18 10 0 19 10 0 
yellow deals, 3 
OP. T8 Wi .ceccvonsevce 2110 O 2210 0 
Do. 3 in. by Lae 0 0 21 0 
Battens, 24 in. and’ in. 
“ by 7 In........ ee 0 14600 
yellow deals, y 
11 in, and 9 in. ...... 00 17 0 0 
2} in. and 3 in. 
b 4 mt Stn iviahes 400 15 0 0 
Petersburg : yellow deals, 
8 in. by 11 im......... 23 00 2400 
Do, 8 in, by 9in. ...... 20 00 21 00 
ssdveneussedes 00 1600 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
pt shed oaoceete 1710 0 1810 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in.... ahens 16 00 17 0 0 
anes enents esesp See 8... 8 8 
ee oe 
SIM svcss phoccecss: BO 0 us 0 0 
Do, 8 in. by Ot. aod 26300 10 0 
etoete vapienas the O56 iz 10 0 
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WOOD (Continued), 


Joumzrs’ Woon (Continued)— At per standard, 





‘Whe Sea and Petersburg— ¢ 
First white deals, 3 in. by 3 hd fs 
Ra Seis es tabces se 1610 0 17 10 
Fire whit da 3 in, by 
0 15 10 
0 13 10 
0 15 10 
0 14 0 
0 12 10 
0 26 10 
0 1 0 
0 26 0 
0 0 upwards, 
0 0 é 
0 0 
00 
5 6 0 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
per ft. cube........ 03 0 0 3 
m. ” ” ot cabo ; : 6 0 3 
cu 6 
Dry Wainscot Gok. pee ft. se 
super. as inch .......... 0 010 01 
? in. do, | eee 009 0 1 
Dry Mahogany — Honduras, 
abasco, per ft. super, as 
SN bs aakad 76000004 06 0 6010 01 
Selected, Figury, per ft. 
super. as inch .......... 616 0 2 
Cuba Mahogary .......... _iy se fee 0 2 
" upwards 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super, as inch .......... ame «.  @ y 
French “ Italian.” Walnut .. 0 010 .. 0 1 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 
BOUND cand Savedescce 2010 0 .. 2% 0 
Do., do, (Java) .......... 19 0 0 .. 2210 
American we planks, 
DOP GENS ic iseviccics, eS: 86 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in, yellow, planed 
GUT  civiccékewesss. 36-9 .. 018 
1 — _— 7 ‘a. yellow, planed 
eoeccgsece 014 9 018 
1b ia by 7 in, yellow, planed 
. . _. SOAR 017 6 ::@ 
1 in by 7 in. white, planed 
OP disease tueiess« 014 0 0 16 
1 i, a 7 in, white, planed 
066806000 014 3 0 16 
eS ~ by! 7 in, white, planed 
matohed ........+. 016 6 0 8 
i ‘- by 7 in. yellow, 
matched and beaded or 
V-jointed boards........ 012 6 0 15 
1 in, by 7 in. San 015 0 0 18 
2 in. by 7 in. white ,,__,, Fi 0 014 
1 in, by 7 in. 6 0 16 


01 
6 in. at 6d, to 9d. per square a than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c, 


9 


oooco o 


c—) 


a2oom 


In London or delivered 
Railway Vans, Nae ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ 8. . 
sections 9 


eee eee eee eens 


Steel Compound Stanchions. . 2 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, 
ordinary sections.......... 11 
ee FIRES ae 11 
Cast Iron Columns & Stan- 
chions, including ordinary 
SED ckvewcsdbeccues Sar @ es 88 


oo oo o* 
as et 
wre 


0 
0 
0 
0 


toro 


—) 


Irnon— £ s.d. 
Common Bars ............ ) ee, 
Staflordshire Crown Bars, 

good merchant quality .. 9 y 
Staffordshire ‘“ Marked 
Bars Lid 
Mild Steel Bars .......... 9 
— Iron, basis price .... 10 
»  Galvanised.... 17 10 
"(* And upwards, according to size and | gauge. / 
Sheet Iron Black— 


Sheet Trea, Galvanise:!, fat, ontinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to $ ft. to 20g, ........ 15 10 0 


+~ ne uabnee casees 16 0 0 
Ochs cinas te'ti'g: CS A 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best —-. 
Gotiency stam to 6. ven 18 10 0 


i g. 
Ordinary sizes to 26 g. .... 2010 0 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Comeaty ciaes, © 8, to 8 ft. 


Best ta 


ni tes Chibedeek.vebnes Ba 

teel Sheets, 26 § 20 

Cut Nails, 3 in, eee 11 
ponte ag la 


coo ©O& 


Soil pipe ceases neeeus ee ** 2510 0 


8. 


10 


coo oo 


0 


; Per ton, in London. 
£8. 


10 
15 


11 ary 


\ 


\ 


\ 


Lyi 


oso of f 


oo 


of 


ZINC- 
Viel 
Sile 

CopPe 

Strom 
Thi 
Cop 
Cop 

Brass 
Stre 
Thi 

Trm— 

SoLDE 
Tio 
Blo 


ENGL 


15 02. 
21 o2. 


26 OL. 
ENGI 


; Rol 


;" Rot 
Figur 
M 


Ditto. 


Raw | 
Boile 
Turpe 


Genw 
(In 
Red | 
Best 
Stock 





€t Lb 
Morn 


Euro 
Re 
addr. 


shor 
us 1 
the 
pub! 
amo 


lows 


*L 


dris 


B 
dra 


ing] 





dard, 
£a@ 


17 10 9 


5 10 9 
13 10 9 


5 10 9 
409 
210 96 
6 10 9 
1 0 9 
6 0 9 


yards, 


_ 
wenrw o 
a 2) 
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— 
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~ 
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toro 
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a 
eo oaco 


ivered 
r ton. 
8. d. 
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LEAD, &e. (continued). 
Delivered in Lenten. 


8. 
casks 0 cwt. 
Z1x0—Shee ee) 30 aia 
Vielle Mostagne --+ervo ee. = 
Sitesisn zine, in bundles, 16. per owt, alos 
Correa Sy te & ee ese 20 
Sing et oo PTS = 
a a eo 
Copper coeoerse se ” 
BRass— a oe 
eee 0 1 1. _ 
*siish Ing eS ee 
elie Ing its - a 
jorpeR—Plumbe rs" ” ’ fe | m mi 
Tinmen's woe co oti ” 01 3 8 118: 
Blowpipe ses coeaue . 
<118H SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
sam SIZES.* 
Per Ft, Delivered. 
15 oz. thirds ....-- 21d, 26 oz, fourths .... 3 
, fourths .... $2 oz, thirds ...... ney 
91 oz. thirds ..---- 34d, fourths a 36 
fourths .... 34d. Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3d. 
96 o2. thirds ....+. 43d. is 21 oz, 4d. 


NGLISH ROLLED rLere IN CRATES OF STOCK 





cs ZES.* 
Per Ft. Delivered. . 
Rolled late... .sceceeeeeeresaseceeeee eeteee 
A Rough rolled and ? rough cast plate epry castese Sa 
}' Rough rolled and ee gh i Gotu, ees ae. 
Figured Rolled, Ox 244 
Mutfied, and Rolled Cathedral, whi agapesee i 
Ditto, tinted .....-sscesesererecccsvensss hans 
* Not less than two crates, 
OILS, &c. £ sd. 
~o Oilin pipes ...... gallon 0 2 2 
Row Lneeel OO et eo 
Se pe tn drome a mt : : : 
i , In barrels .... ~ 
ne ee 028 
Tur} ventine in barrele .......++. me 0 
, in drumsS........+++++ aa 0 211 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 2915 0 
(In not - —_ 5 cwt. casks.) 
Red Lead, Dry ....-.cecccseses perton 28 0 0 
Se Oil Putty ........ percwt. O 9 O 
Stockholm Tar ...... coccsecese perbarrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. om gallon. 
&. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish.........seeeeeeees 08 0 
Pale Copal Oak .... +++ satiaesd cee wianiaci’: Mee, 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak. ebpoces 6oodtende 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ........ 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches ....esce ob bibeddenbirnd tebed ne 
Fine Elastic Carriage .......e+++ o2 svbsees 012 9 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage Bondess sacee’ (OM 8 
Fine Pale Maple 24 ccccsavcccccuecseceeves 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal .......-++++e0s- 018 6 
Extra Pale French Of) .....cccccsesesscess 110 
Eggshell Flating Varnish........+-sese+++5 O18 O 
White Pale Enamel ...... éevesievarees a a 
Extra Pale Paper...... o. ae 
Best Japan Gold Size .....cccccsccveseoes 010 0 
Best Black Japan........+. 9900 00sceneesén (O05 e 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .........eeeeee 09 0 
Brunswick Black ........... Pacman wire 08 0 
Dettla BGR 500500 cncedsavnbaetwaneukel 016 0 
Kastling  ...ec. csccuavsuasbaseeaendun 010 6 
French and Brush Polish..........++- o° 010 0 
SS 
= 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly opames Penaoe 
om the Offic te ew in any pert yf 4 PL. iy 
© prepaid rate of 19s. annom, with delivery by 
-_ ng ot in London its suburbs. 
sa, posi-free, Zis. sd. nnaum ; parte 
~. pe, America, Australia, B Hew Zealand. Hoan Chinn Catone 
“n catetenees (payable to T B Ltp, 
(pay. aE UILDER sbould 
sdcressed to 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, London W. ' W.a, ~ 


—_ = 
—_ 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must 





us not later than 6 p.m. on Wi N.B.— We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authen: either by 
the architect or the owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders unless the 
amount of ti » Tender is stated, nor any in which the 

ender is um 00l. unless in some exceptional 


cases and for « special reasons. } 
* Denotes accepted, t Denotes provisionally aveepted. 








BOURNE MOUTH.—For wood-bloc 
b> m... Christechurch-road, for the : Bournemouth 
Oorporat i 
W. Griti:tiis &YCO.® ..ecccoesccesvscsevesneressvennes MTOO 
BOURNE MOUTH.—For (fm) ‘he cuntihitiin 
proposed « \dences and shelters on the Underclift. 
ee zen Bose ae Pier; and (be shelters and cliff 
Otection Ks on e romenade Chine, 
the Bourn thc orporton — sd vary al 
7. Wilkinson & 00,° sntipssemnmeen { (0) SBMS 


BOURN iOouT PRR 
drain, ete, for as oe For laying. of of surface-water 


Grounds « Newton® ,....... . £2,445 
evevesceec Oresercccese 





_ BROMLE) Yor saitiiia Grov tay weiner Dhgam 
Ingham, for the Bromle ri 
H. Woodhams omilay Maral District sssees Comngs ies 





THE BUILDER. 


BRA DFORD.—For the execution of works poorest 


in the principal staircase at the Town Hall. 
Walter Williamson, architect, — amma rewnag PE 
Electrical Installation: RB. Crust* .......... £96 .0 
Fibrou. eo meye L, Stead* ..... bissonnt isd tio 175 0 
awe Bi Seale & Co.* Tes 88s 
Lights : A. Seward & Co." ................. 109 12 

Balustrading, Lamp Standards and Brackets: 

W. Walker & Cont ............c0ccce-000 piraltinideatieie 820 0 

{t Conditionally. | 





BRADFORD.—For house at Belmont-street. Mr. 
Walter Williamson, architect. City Hall, Bradford : — 
Excavator, may ~~, Bricklayer's Work: 


Wright-North & Sons?®..................-...00..00+ 224 0 0 
Carpenter ond Jotnore ® Work: FP. Wray, j un. * 1414 7 
Plumber and Glavier’s Work : F. Studwell* 8s 0 0 
Plasterer’s Work: J, Goodyear* ..........0...... 4214 9 
Slater’s Work: Hill & Nelson® ..................... 200 


BRADFORD.—For work in connection with the 
Bowling Back-lane School. Mr. Walter Williamson, 


Painting: 8. te* RS £95 0 0 
Patent Glazing : Mellowes & Co.* did. “and 53d. per 
lineal foot. 





EPSOM.—For construction of | well, surface pumps, 
etc., for the Urban District Council : 
J. Simpson & Co., Ltd.” ............... .esseeees £2,303 


FORDCOMBE,.—For star of water supply :— 

R. C. Brebner Punnett & 
& Co. ......... £1,661 16 0 < resceccse SL EB 
A. Streeter & W.T. Burrows 1,542 
Co., Ltd. ... 1,637 19 6/| Parks& Kem 1,527 
H. Yarrow ... 1, "583 1 9| A.H.Constable 1,494 
A.H. Blaker... 1.568 5 11 | A.S.Ossington 1,171 10 
|T.H. Bingham 1,407 17 


onco 
cCesaco 





HESTON.—For erection of new. schools and care- 
taker’s co in Alexandra-road, Hounslow, for the 
Heston and worth Urban District Council. Mr. 
J. G. Carey, TR and surveyor, Hounslow. 

pee b — H. W a Brentford :— 

B J. Dorey & Co., 

ita. * ¢16,97500|-" so faba 
W. J. Dickens 16,197 0 0 | A.& B. Hanson 14,995 0 0 
S. Roberts, Ltd. 16,087 9 1! J. Kite............ 14,900 00 
I, Millman...... 15,995 00; W. Lacey 

| Hounslow? 14,271 0 0 


¢ Recommended for acceptance. 


HITCHIN,.—For erection of two police cottages in 
Ickleford-road, for the Herts ennnrdba Council :— 
J. Naden, Hattield* avciighasesnell . £430 


LONDON —For alterations to laundry buildings at 
Brook Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board :— 
Rushton & Cory......... £418 | Gardner & Hazell, 84, 

6 UNE <osebcenie .. 38 Canonbury - road, 
Sf ‘ona 379 ee ca 


LONDON.—For rebuilding two wards at Long Reach 
Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asy lums Board :— 
J. Garrett & Son £4,743 0 0 | L.Kazak,Railway- 
W.F. Blay, Ltd. 3,875.00) place, Belve- 


W. Hussey ...... 3,571166)| dere* .... 
» ate Tonge . 





.. £3,377 0 0 
2,985 0 0 


LONDON.— Supply of Jarrah and creosoted deal 
paving blocks, for the permanent way of the London 
County Council :— 

(1) Millars’ Timber & Trading Co., Ltd.—Jarrah wood 

paving blocks 


Per 1,000, 
60,000, size 3in. by 6 in. by 3jin. ......... £612 6 
17,000, os oe a ae > 
10,00, ” sat dene 418 6 
000, ” ” 613 9 
2,000, 9 °° 618 9 
16,000, o ia to” | ane 726 
35,000, size 3in. by 9in. by4in.......... 1016 0 
000, » 9 ee 
30,000, deouabenh tt 16 6 
78,0 0, size Sin. "py 9 in. by 44 in. Oe 
82,000, ” ” oeeee eee 12 8 6 
40,000, ” ae eet eae: 12 8 8 
100, 00, Se ae 1213 6 
(2) W. W. a rg ine, & Co.—Creosoted deal 
b 8:— 
pores Per 1,000 
60,000, size 3in. by 9in. by 4in.  ...+++... £7 = : 
oeeree ‘ « 
3,000, ro oo. eae 
12,000, size 3 in. by 9in. by 4}in. ........ 812 6 
165,000, ~ fs are  F 
50,000, ee ot | 2A? S wappieene 812 6 
26,000, » ” 818 0 


(3) Acme Flooring & Paving Co. " (1904, Lta.— 
Creosoted deal | paving blocks :— 


Per 1,000 
60,000, cine Sin. by 9 in. by 4) in. ... 2813 6 
eo ee. tt ge peeeenee 815 6 
130,000, size3in. by 9in, by Sin. mmidinens 910 0 


LONDON. —For enlarging Maryon Park School, for 
.. £5,711 10 
5,490 


the igedee Comey Council :— 
Tie. Fy. Ltd. 
J. Long 'y 
Edge... 


escocooooeo 





E. A. Roome & Co. .. 
. J. Gorham, Machine “Joinery 
™ Works, Poiat-hill, Greenwich* 4,656 





— t of playground at West- 
LONDON Rererrtact NTE Eoanss Obey 


Markham & Markham®.......00.....0+-seeeees+evee £IOO 


CE a ee * 
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LONDON.—For enlargement of Broadwater-road 
meng. W Pletcher. for the detasrnees County wwe _ 





- - . 0 
| yevctnebins 1,111 ° 0 
x fentaes bonaatnesoedeseceedes: pouecteapessses 1,103 19 0 
ie! ae © © 
ey Ts eae ieiaaientiidaen 1,063 10 8 
| Dic vabetpas 1,039 ov 0 
Wg ey ~ om ee 1,088 0 0 
J.& C. Bow: td. . covcscsocce BIB O O 
J. Marsila & tens... aateieti 1,009 0 0 
F. & G. Foster .. - 975 0 0 
H. a. Hollingsworth, Battens-yard, 
High-street, Peckham* ie 936 0 0 


LONDON.— Por d of Mornington-road School. 
ceneein. gh the London County Council :— 
H. W. Crook B. Finch & Co.,Ltd. £920 0 
Son, Ltd. * a1, 399 0| W. Beattie ........... 852 0 
T. Bendon, Ltd.. 1,396 10; T. W. Heath & 
G. Godson & Sons L371 0 Son, 154, Crom- 
L.C Tennant &Co. 1,338 0 , 
F. W. Fletcher... 1,035 0 
Triggs & Co. ...... 7 «20 








LONDON.—For pene of centres and special 
rooms at Bloomfield- road School, Woolwich, for the 
London County Council : 

Vigor & Co... £2,443 0 0 Griggs & Son £2017 0 0 
W. Mills & Friday & Ling 1,975 8 0 

Sons, Ltd.. 2,255 14 10} | H.L.Holloway 1,929 0 ¢@ 
F.J.Gorham 2,117 6 4 | H. Groves, 

Thomas & Stock well- 

Edge......... 2,031 0 0 street,Greea- 

E, Mills ...... 2,031 0 0 WIR” «0. 1808 0 © 





LONDON. —Por enlarging ‘Hither Green School, 
Lewisham, for the London County Council :— 
J. Carmichael ...... £16,472 | J. Garrett & Son ... £15,444 
W. King & Son..... 16,349 | J. &C. Bowyer,Ltd. 15,297 
W.Akers &Co.,Ltd, 16,258| J. Smith & Sons, 
FP. & T. Thorne ..... 16,200 Ltd., Junction 


G. E. Wallis & Sons, Works, South 
Ltd. , 15,934 Norwood® ......... 15,135 
Thomas & Edge - 15,972 | W. Smith & Son... 14,820 


{ Architect’ s estimate, £15,000. | 


LON DON.—For rebuilding adnges street School, 
for the London County Council :— 
J. Chessum & Sons £17,507 | W Shurmur & 
C. Wall, Ltd........... 17,280; Sons, Ltd. . £15,768 


FP. & T. Thorne. 17,156 W. Lawrence &Son 15,757 
Rowley Bros....... 16,460 J. Marsiand &Sons 15,421 
G. Ye Wallis & Sons, J. & C. Bowyer, 

16,447/ Ltd. 15,347 


Brand, Pettit, & Co., 
16,228 247, West Green 
road, Tottenbam* 15,236 


Ltd. 
McCormick & Sons, 
I 


std, coe ‘ 

Patman & Fother- 
ingham, Ltd. . 15,823 

| Architect's estimate, £15,950. | 


LON DON.—For installation of heating apparatus in 
Vernon-square School, Finsbury, for the London 
County Council :— 

Freer, 29, Holborn Hall* —— fF 


LONDON.—For remodelling Victoria School, 
Hammersmith, for the London County Council 


F. & T. Thorne £15,725 0 0 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd. a. 14875 0 0 
J. Garrett & Son asiiaiamiaapallilte 14,496 0 0 
J. Carmichael 14,456 0.0 
Patman & Fotheringham, a 14,023 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer, sand : ce 18,997 0 O 
8S. N. Soole & Son . é 13,682 0 0 
W. Smith & Sons ............0.......... 13,617 0 0 
Brand, Pettit, & Co. 13,492 0 0 
w. Moas & Sons, Ltd., 48, Bedford. 

row® 13,268 5 10 


Architect’ s estimate, £i4, 350 | 


LONDON.—For enlarging the Buchan School, 
Wandsworth, for the London County Council :— 


W. King & Son ...... 27.735 | Triggs & Co. ... £7, 450 
J. Garrett & Son 7,714| J.&C. Bowyer, Ltd. 7,300 
7,693 | J. McManus ... 7177 


J. Carmichael : 
F. & H. F. Higgs .. 7,693 | Lole &Co.,Trafalgar- 
J.Smith &Sons, Ltd. 7,459 square, Chelsea* 6,992 
[ Asehitest' 8 estimate, £6,995. ) 
LONDON. —For factory, , Park Royal, Willesden, for 
Messrs. bimonis & Co. r. Walter Pamphilon, archi 
tect, 21, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. :— 


w. J. Dickens. . £5,649 | Roome & Co. ........ £5,473 
F. & H. F. Higgs... 5,555 | Harris & Wardrop... 5,464 
H. C. Horewill......... 5,536 | Parker & Sons...... 5,177 
Sabey & Son.......... . 5,493) W. Jones & Sons... 5,055 


LONDON.—For new school, Cork-street, Camberwell, 
for ow London County acne 


*. & T. Thorne ....... sidevubstietinccslan ME 
& Parker & Sons . Wie = 22,727 
EE I ae PS A 22,723 
Rowley Bros. ER ae 
W. Downs . ........+.... cemndbidaniiatitinvccyeed:. ae 
Braud, Pettit, Nee TR Ag 
W. Smith & Son headlined wa 21,876 
G. E. Wallis & Sons ................... 21,842 
G. Godson & Sone ......... 21,197 
. 3 eap-<ep 21,158 
W. Lawrence & Son ........ 21,072 
J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd. .. 20,993 
W. Moss & | Pe 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd.... 20,550 

. Marsland & — York: street, | ‘Wal- 
worth" .. .... 20,549 


LONDON, — For ~ pemodelling Star-lane School, 
Fulham, “y the Lendon County Couneil : _ 


ce ecooacoceo 





15, 
[Architect's s estimate, £16,900, } 
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LONDON.—For building in Portugal-street, for 
Messrs. W, H. Smith & Son :— 

Foster & Dicksee, W. Downs ......... £155,190 
Weiabsbeonirs:< chico 867 | Holland & Hannen 154, 
Holliday & Green- W. Blake, Ltd. 153,850 

wood, L' 157,638} F. H. ..seseeee 158,400 
Holloway Bros., Fairhead & Son... 152,168 

Ltd. aed & Gayford, 
LUAL.....ccocccccsesseoes 151,820 


Wallis & Son, Ltd. 138748 
Carmichael 155,425 





MOTTINGHA M.—For -up Grove Park-road. 
a W. J. Winter, Surveyor, District Council 


Bromley :— 
RB. Woodhams, Catford?” ................00...+ £3,383 
NOTTINGHAM.—For the rebuilding ‘of the 


Cremorne H Queen’s-walk, Nottingham, for the 
Home Brewery Co., Ltd. Mr. Fred C. Martin, 





architect, A -row, Nottingham :— 

Ww. WwW .. £2,315 0} y Williamson ... £2,626 10 
T. Fish &Son . 2,755 0 Barlow & Co. 2,620 0 
Gilbert & Hall ... 2.630 0 W. Maule & Co.* 2,590 0 
W. Appleby ...... 2,629 0 











Austrian 


DRY, FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED 


wainscoT Oak 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 
Depot : Wainscot Sheds, Millwall, E. T.N.: Avenue 667. 


A Perfect 
Equipment. 


The first step towards ideal letter-filing 
is a perfect filing equipment. You get 
this, the fine result of a lifetime of 
experiment and experience, in 


The Amberg Way 


which is the last word in simple and 
scientific letter-filing. It saves in every 
direction, and pays all who adopt it. 


Clmberg 


can be readily adapted to any vertical 
cabinets, and fr wonderfully to their 
efficiency. 


If you cannot call, write for Catalogue A7. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX C6., 
27, Little Britain, E.C. 
*Phone : City 3493 (Two lines). 





























THE ‘BUILDER. 





ST. ALBANS.—For erection of t cottages at Hill 
End am. S for the Herts County — 
pleton, St. Albans* ............... £1,920 
STRETFORD.—For the completion of ‘ord-road 
(Ashover-street to the Canal). Mr. Worrall, 
ouvaes, SS Urban District Council Offices :— 
Worthington, Ltd,” ............... £470 19 8 





STRETFORD.—For the construction of a new storm 
sewer and channel. Mr. Ernest Worrall, Surveyor, 
Urban District Council Offices :— 

B. Muttall & Co.®.....ccreorccs.sscoseerssseeres £8,308 5 6 





TORQUAY.—Widening of Torquay-road, for the 
ration :— 
C00 Bae crsccccccessectsereeesees eeccsees igbeseies £1,490 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. _ 
chauffeur’s ta etc., at 
Dr. Madin E. aldstein. e 
Licentiate R.1.B.A., architect :— 


motor-house and 
Broadwater-down, for 
Stanley Philpot, 


Huggett & Bridger. --. £959 | J. Jarvis, Ltd. ......... £907 
oe & Sons, Ltd. 926/ T. Bates®.................. 869 
W. Hobbs & Son eer 914 


WARRINGTON.—For erection of boiler-house, etc., 
at the baths, for the Conan s _- 
Iie IE nisi. sotnvensicanahacsoanioibisetiiaks £973 





WIMBLEDON. —For making- aay ey a: —_ 
and portion of Crompton-road. r. Cooper, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Wisabiedea od 
8. Jae ie Cecil-road, Wimbledon (Wilton- a ‘ 
WU > scsndd* wi cade behdnnkicn aut enanlion 1,150 
Ww. “E. E. Tes, North-road, Wimbledon (Cromp- 
SOURED”  ccsccosasncieniieaiediecpbanssequiiacnodaesese 646 0 





WINDSOR.—For Contract B of the nage yg 
and Sunningdale main sewerage scheme, for the 
Windsor Rural District ed _ 


W. Muirhead Thompson £60,975 07 
& Co., Ltd. £110,727 00| |B Kale, wen. 688 00 
R. & Brebner t... 59,676 00 
MGS corciacts 72,073 00) lo Font ey ... 58,680 00 
F.Osman & 68,575 00\Langley & 
J. Riley 67,959 13 5 nson 55,436 00 
Wort & Way. 66,750 0.0| M.S. Boswell 55,221 00 
J. Mowlem & A. Streater & 
Co., Ltd...... 65,469 00! Co., Ltd. 54,435 17 4 
W. Moss & ardy & Co 52,600 0°0O 
Sons, Ltd... 64,000 00/)A. G 
F.W.Southorn Sons ......... 52,500 00 
ee 62,562 00 J. Dickson, 
J.M, Vine...... 62,04 00 Cumberland 
Mayfair & House, St. 
‘Lvole ......... 60,980 00 Albans* Fite 52,2362 71 








J ETRDGE, 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two fines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHMAL GREEN. LONDON, E. 








[FeBRuary 13, 1914 


‘WESTBURY.—For boiler, piping, ete., in « 














with — and lau laundry scheme, for ‘the Westhen 
Sunken & tecion. Manchester*,,.._ £1,141 10 
WREXHAM,—Por iron ER a : oad 
for the Wrexham Rural District Council. Mr. i 
Evans, surveyor, Johnstown, Ruabon -— 
Estimate Estimate 
No. 1, No.2 
L H. Edwards .. tie 0 0 £77 0 9 
W. Hayward & Sons... 9117 0 67 15 
G. P. se! dpe Li fd, 
Birm os ” 107 00 57 
W. Hughes ........... 8 0 0 13s 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

Tie en Soe peeling Stone Co., Limited 


ty tty hy Sn Trask & fon, 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Willies, 
16, Craven-street, Stran: 





Asphalte.—The l and Metallic Lan 
ae ~ eee Ree, 42, Poultry, 
and cheapest materials fordamp 
pe ater arches, warehouse floors, fist 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central, 





SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
69 and 70, Dean-street, 
Soho, W. 





Telephone : DALSTON Lis. 


Le | 7. Ou. aaceteatT Co. 


Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenue, Islington, ¥. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. *::::"" 





ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors. 





The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 
THE 


Frenef Asphalte 


Whose name and address should be inserted in 4!) 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





“EMPEROR” 





Write to-day for Catalogue 55 
Established 1834. 
Telephone: 2570 Nortm 


‘elegrams : 
“Gsrser, 
pos.” 


APPRECIATIONS. 
My builder tried every 


cowl he knew of, but nothing cared till he fixe your 


* Emperor 
“ Absolutely 


ever a hundred 





successful. Cured where all other cowis had failed. Am 
sccmmmantins the ‘Emperor’ to everyone with a smoky 


“ Ewart’s ‘Emperor’ cowl has cured our smoky chimneys. We now have 
fixed, and all bave cured.” 


EWART & SON, 
346-350 Euston Road, London N.W. 


ORO 


Ltd., 


UR ta eA Oe 
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